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Did Luther Teach 
That Christ Committed Adultery? 


By ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
I 





S every pastor discovers, Roman Catholic ignorance — clerical 
hardly less than lay — of Lutheran and Luther’s theology is 
often abysmal. 

Something of a new nadir, however, was achieved by the Rev. 
Richard Ginder in the Roman Catholic weekly, Our Sunday Visitor, 
Vol. XLII, No. 44, February 28, 1954, page 12, when he wrote: 

“Did Martin Luther believe that Jesus was God? 

"In his ‘Table Talk,’ Weimar edition, ii, 107, one reads the 
following hair-raising blasphemy: ‘Christ committed adultery first 
of all with the woman at the well about whom St. John tells us. 
Was not everybody about Him saying: “Whatever has He been 
doing with her?” Secondly, with Mary Magdalen, and thirdly with 
the woman taken in adultery whom He dismissed so lightly. Thus 
even Christ, who was so righteous, must have been guilty of forni- 
cation before He died.’” 

Even the most casual reading around in the Weimar edition 
would have furnished abundant explicit evidence for a positive 
answer to the Rev. Mr. Ginder’s leading question. Hence charity 
compels us to assume that, in his desperate determination to find 
something with which to discredit blessed Martin Luther, the 
Rev. Mr. Ginder reached for a volume of the Weimar edition at 
random, chanced to take down the second volume of the Tischreden, 
and opened it by accident at page 107. 

Those who find such an assumption too unlikely may conjecture 
that the source of the Rev. Mr. Ginder’s quotation — although he 
does not say so— is a passionately partisan pamphlet published 
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in England in 1945 under the title Martin Luther: Hitler's Spiritual 
Ancestor (London: Hutchinson and Co. [1945}). Dedicated to 
Lord Vansittart of Denham, the pamphlet is No. 3 of the “Win the 
Peace” series put out by the identically named movement that 
Lord Vansittart headed. The author of the pamphlet was a Berlin- 
educated refugee teacher of German at Rugby and Stowe. On 
page 29 he includes a translation of the same quotation that the 
Rev. Mr. Ginder cites. Astonishingly Mr. Wiener’s translation and 
the Rev. Mr. Ginder’s translation are in word-for-word agreement! 
(We may note in passing that it was Mr. Wiener’s scurrilous 
pasquinade that drew the attention of the English Roman Catholic 
lay convert Arnold Moore Lunn to this passage from the Tisch- 
reden. Mr.Lunn referred to it on page 53 of The Revolt Against 
Reason {London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1950} as “an obscene 
blasphemy . . . the like of which it would be difficult to parallel 
in the pamphlets of the atheist underworld,” and relegated the 
macaronic German-and-Latin original of “the inexplicable blas- 
phemy” — with a partial English translation—to an appendix 
[page 233] because it was “too terrible to quote” in the text. 
Mr. Lunn is a brilliant essayist, and at least he took the trouble to 
look up the original, but his information about Luther and 
Luther research is partial, synthetic, and largely secondhand.) 

But what about the “hair-raising blasphemy” that the Rev. Mr. 
Ginder cites? 

Here is how it appears in the Weimar edition — in full, com- 
plete with the pertinent footnotes: 

“1472. (Schlag. 239; Clm. 943, 175) Christus adulter. Christus 
ist am ersten ebrecher worden Joh. 4. bei dem brunn cum muliere, 
quia illi dicebant: Nemo” significat,’® quid facit cum ea? Item 
cum Magdalena, item cum adultera Ioan. 8., die er so leicht davon 
lies. Also mus der from Christus auch am ersten ein ebrecher 
werden, ehe er starb. 

“17) So ist wohl zu lesen und nicht mit Preger: Nro. 18) Text 
undeutlich: Stat oder Scat, oder ist scit zu lesen?” } 

In literal translation: 

“1472. (Schlag. 239; Clm. 943, 175) Christ an adulterer. 


Christ first became an adulterer St. John 4 at the well with the 
woman, because they said: Nobody *” indicates,* what is He doing 
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with her? Again, with Magdalen; again, with the adulteress 
St. John 8, whom He dismissed so lightly. Thus the righteous 
Christ must first become also an adulterer before He died. 

“17) This is the probable reading rather than Preger’s: Nro. 
18) Text unclear: Stat or Scat, or should the reading be scit?” 


In 1888, Wilhelm Preger, the first person to publish this frag- 
ment, had reproduced the item thus: 

“239. Christus ist am ersten ein ebrecher worden Jo.4 bei dem 
brunn cum muliere, quia illi dicebant ? quid facit cum ea? 
item cum Magdalena, item cum adultera Joan. 8, die er so leicht 
davon lies. Also mus der from Christus auch am ersten ein ebrecher 
werden, ehe er starb. 

“1) Die Worte nach dicebant: nro stat sind undeutlich. Vgl. 
Joh.4,27: Nemo tamen dixit: Quid quaeris, aut quid loqueris 
cum ea?” {The words after dicebant: nro stat are unclear. Com- 
pare St. John 4,27: Yet nobody said, ‘What are You seeking?’, 
or, ‘What are You talking about with her?’”}? 


In both instances we have reproduced the item completely. 
There is no context. It is simply a briefly scribbled note of part 
of a conversation, none too intelligibly recorded or transmitted, 
with several important words illegible. But the Rev. Mr. Ginder’s 
confident quotation indicates none of this. 

Whence do we have this snatch of table talk? It was originally 
recorded by a friend of blessed Martin Luther, the Rev. John 
Schlaginhaufen (or Schleinhauffen, or even, translated into Latin 
and Greek after the fashion of the times, Turbicida, Ochloplektes, 
Typtochlios). We know little of him. The careful research of 
G. Bossert indicates that he was probably born in the Upper 
Palatinate; that he probably matriculated at the University of 
Wittenberg in 1520; that he took a Master’s degree in philosophy; 
that he was a guest in the Luther household from November, 1531, 
until the fall of 1532; that then he became rector of the parish 
of Zahna and a year later rector of St. James’ Church, Kéthen; 
that Duke Wolfgang appointed him Superintendent of the churches 
in the Duchy of Anhalt-K6éthen; and that he died some time after 
1549.3 He seems to have recorded the particular item that we are 
discussing between April 7 and May 1, 1532.* The sole manuscript 
containing this item is a quarto volume that found a final resting 
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place in the State Library at Munich, where it was catalogued 
as Codex latinus 943. The page containing our item was copied 
from an earlier copy — possibly Schlaginhaufen’s original manu- 
script — between November 4, 1551, and some time in 1567; 
The copyist may have been Schlaginhaufen’s son-in-law, the Rev. 
John Oberndorfer of Ratisbon.® 

Thus the “hair-raising blasphemy” turns out to be an inaccurately 
translated version of a somewhat uncertain, uncontrolled and un- 
verifiable quotation of an offhand remark of blessed Martin Luther, 
without a shred of context or any indication of the circumstances 
that evoked the words it purports to reproduce. Since the item was 
destined to remain in manuscript form for 356 years after it was 
set down, it is quite probable that blessed Martin Luther- himself 
never saw what Schlaginhaufen had written down. 


II 


We shall now let Luther himself answer the Rev. Mr. Ginder’s 
question, “Did Martin Luther believe that Jesus was God?” and 
at the same time illuminate the statement that Schlaginhaufen 
attributes to the great Reformer, by quoting a few of the almost 
endless passages to which we might turn. 

At the outset we may note that for anyone familiar with Luther's 
German the word from in the last sentence of the item would have 
supplied the key, because fromm in Luther does not mean primarily 
“pious, religious, devout, God-fearing,” as it does in modern 
German, but “morally righteous, holy.” 

Turning to Luther himself, we begin with the Operationes in 
Psalmos of 1519—21: 

“We have said that Christ became sin for us, that, God deserting 
{Him}, He became, although without guilt, in all things like the 
very worst (”ovisstmo) sinner, into whose conscience the very wrath 
of God penetrated and drove to desperation.” * 


“And this is that rich mystery of divine grace toward sinners, 
that by an astonishing interchange (admirabili commertio) our sins 
are henceforth not our own, but they are Christ’s, and the right- 
eousness of Christ is not Christ’s, but ours. For He emptied 
Himself of it, that He might clothe us and fill us with it, and He 
replenished Himself with what was ours, so that He might empty 
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us of it, in such a way that Christ’s righteousness should henceforth 
be ours not only objectively (obiective), as they say, but also 
formally (formaliter), just as our sins are Christ’s not only objec- 
tively but also formally. For in the same way that He mourns and 
is brought to confusion (confunditur) through our sins, in just 
that way we rejoice and boast in His righteousness, but He Himself 
mourns on their account also formally, as we see here.” ® 

We turn next to the Deuteronomion Mosi cum annotationibus 
of 1525: 

“If everyone who is hanged is accursed by God, as Moses teaches, 
then Christ also is the accursed of God. And if everybody who is 
hanged is a criminal (facinorosus), then Christ also is a criminal. 
Therefore the issue under discussion ought not to have been how 
Christ was without sin, but how Christ had sin. Again, the issue 
under discussion ought not to have been how the Blessed One 
could not have been subjected to execution by hanging, but how 
He was and could be subjected thereto. 


“St.Paul solves the entire difficulty by this one word, in that 
he says, ‘He became a curse FOR US.’ For us, I repeat, not for 
Himself. By this word he teaches once more that there are two 
ways in which a person can have sin and have God’s curse descend 
on him. One way is on one’s own account and because of one’s 
own sin, in which category all persons other [than Christ} belong; 
the other way is on account of others and because of somebody 
else’s sin, in which category Christ belongs exclusively by Himself 
(solus et unus Christus). In Psalm 68 [69:9] He says: “The re- 
proaches of them that reproach You have fallen on Me.’ And 
Isaiah 53: ‘He Himself carried our sins.’ And again: ‘I have 
beaten Him because of My people’s sins’ and “The Lord willed to 
crush Him on account of our sins’; and so forth. If therefore 
somebody is hanged either on his own account or on account of 
others, the simple understanding of the statute remains, that 
everybody who is hanged on account of sin is accursed by God. 
Therefore Christ in bearing our sin for us truly became accursed, 
in the literal meaning of the text. In exactly the same way He was 
circumcised and subjected to the whole Law on our account, since, 
as far as He Himself was concerned, He was free from all Law. 
So He who knew no sin became sin, that we might be the right- 
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eousness of God in Him, 2 Corinthians 6 [5:21}. So He who knew 
no curse became a curse, that we might in Him be the blessing 
of God.” ® 

In a sermon of 1526, on “Das Euangelion am ersten Sontag der 
Dreyualtickeit,” we find this comment: 

“This is what St. Paul says to the Romans in the eighth chapter: 
‘Out of sin He condemned sin.’ He has condemned sin with sin, 
put death to flight with death, conquered Law with Law. How 
is that? Amid knaves He became a sinner on the cross with its 
superscription; as an archvillain (ertzboswicht) He suffers the 
judgment and the penalty that a sinner ought to suffer. He was 
innocent, He never committed any sin, and the two were not over 
Him either in name or in deed (noch waren die zwey uber yhm 
der name mit der that). That means that He has become a sinner; 
that He loaded them on Himself, even though they were not His 
own; and that He annihilated sin through precisely those sins 
which He thus loaded on Himself and for which He let Himself 
be judged and condemned as a criminal. If one looks at Him on 
the cross with eyes of reason, He is an evildoer, because He was 


punished by God in such a way that the Jews said that He was 
deserted by God. There you have nothing but sin and the shape 
(gestalt) of the serpent; nevertheless He is innocent, just as the 
bronze serpent was innocent, yes, more than that, salutary. Even 
though He is altogether salutary and innocent, He is nevertheless 
the equal of a sinner, so that only the shape is there, and through 


His sin He helps us out of our sin.” 2° 


From another sermon at the end of the same year, on “Die 
Epistel des Propheten Jesaia, so man in der Christmesse lieset,” 
we take this remark: 

“A means had to be found and devised whereby He could 
simultaneously be born of a woman and yet not be born of the 
flesh. That took place in this way: His mother had to be born™ 
not by the power and the inborn nature of the flesh, but super- 
naturally, by the particular power of the Holy Ghost. That is, 
His mother had to be a virgin and had to become pregnant 
without the co-operation of a male, as we confess in the Creed: 
“Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost,’ and so forth. Thus it was 
possible for Him to be a human being without sin and the Lord 
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of sin, and sin could not have Him under itself from the first 
moment of His humanity. For it was also fitting that God’s Son 
be born in this way, because it could not be that God’s Son were 
under sin; otherwise God Himself would have become a sinner 
and would have needed a Redeemer, just as we do. Who, then, 
could have helped us?” ? 

In a sermon on the Sunday after Christmas from the year 1522, 
Luther declares that St. Mary “is not chosen a virgin for her own 
sake, but for Christ’s sake, in that He wanted such a woman to be 
His mother that He could be born of her without sin, which would 
have been impossible unless she were a virgin woman (tung- 
frewlich weyb), who would become pregnant and bear without 
the co-operation of a male.” ** 

Ill 


It may be well to observe at this point that in his concern that 
the deity of our Lord be given an altogether indisputable theo- 
logical basis, Luther regularly refers to the blessed Virgin Mary 
as the mother of God. Thus in his exposition of the Magnificat, 
he asserts: 

“The ‘great things’ are nothing else than that she has become 
the mother of God (gotis mutter), in which work so many and 
great benefits have been given to her that no one can comprehend 
them. For thence arises all honor and all bliss (selickeit), that of 
all human kind she is a unique person above all others, peerless, in 
that she has conceived a Child—and such a Child! —by the 
heavenly Father. . . . Therefore you have comprehended all her 
distinction in a single word when you call her the mother of God, 
and no one can say anything greater about her or to her, though 
he had as many tongues as there are leaves or blades of grass, 
stars in the heavens, or sand in the ocean.” ™* 


In the Postil of 1522 he says in a sermon on the nativity of the 
blessed Virgin Mary: “Behold, here you have the honor of the 
mother of God, that she is a special child of God, endowed and 
graced above all women. We also shall call her a gracious lady.” 

Similarly, eleven years later, in a sermon on the visitation of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, delivered in 1533, he declares: “Mary is the 
mother of God (mater Det), and she knew she is and she believes. 
Elizabeth knew it, too. Therefore she is meetly called lady above 
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all empresses. But she is no prouder by so much as one hair. 
Indeed, she even gives herself up to menial duties and becomes 
a maid, stays there till St. John is born.” *® 

In Von den Konziliis und Kirchen (1539), Luther affirms that 
the Angelic Salutation (Luke 1:28), the greeting of St. Elizabeth 
(Luke 1:42), the good tidings of the Christmas angel (Luke 2:11), 
and St. Paul’s words in Gal. 4:4 afford “sufficiently certain proof — 
that I know right well—that Mary is the mother of God.” 

In Vom Schem Hamphoras und vom Geschlecht Christi (1543), 
he says: “It is necessary, if our faith is to be right, that in the 
moment that Mary spoke her word of consent to the Angel Gabriel 
and said, ‘Let it happen to me according to your word,’ Christ, our 
Lord, was simultaneously God and a complete human being in 
a single person, as the beloved Fathers at the Council of Ephesus 
affirmed against Nestorius. For if it were not so, she could not 
be called Theotokos, the mother of God, nor could Christ be 
called her son.” 18 

In the same strain he consistently affirms the perpetual virginity 
of the mother of God. In the opening sentence of Das Jhesus 
Christus eyn geborner Jude sey, Luther passionately denies the 
“new lie” that he had preached and written that “Mary, the mother 
of God, had not been a virgin before and after [our Lord’s} birth, 
but that she had Christ by Joseph and other children after Him.” 
In the same tract he also says: “The Scripture affirms consistently 
(bleybt da bey) that she was a virgin before and in bearing, for 
God stood in dire need (nodlich bedurft) of her virginity that He 
might give us the blessed Seed of promise without any sin.” 

In a sermon of December 26, 1540, Luther affirms that Is.7: 
10 ff. “sets her before [our] eyes as a virgin both in conceiving 
and in giving birth (cum conceptione et nativitate). ... She remains 
a virgin when she conceived and when she brought forth.” *! 
On December 31 of the same year he says in another sermon: 
“She became neither ill nor weak, but immediately after giving 
birth she could have walked, and her Son did not violate her 
virginity, but rather confirmed it (sed plus gestercket).” » 

On occasion he goes even farther in speaking of the mother of 
God, as when on Christmas Day, 1533, he preached a sermon to 
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his household in which he said that God “infused the flesh, the 
body and the soul, of Mary full of the Holy Ghost, so that she 
might be without sin (an sunde). 


223 


Luther apostrophizes St. Joseph in a sermon of 1540: “Do not 
be offended because she is pregnant. She is a pure virgin and purer 
than when she was betrothed to you. And nevertheless she is 
a mother. The Holy Ghost is working in her, and He has taken 
in addition what is necessary to an offspring (fructus), so that this 
foetus should be the Son of God. I think you have a pure bride 
all right! Here is a sevenfold purity, a hundred, a ten thousand 
[fold], an immeasurable purity, above all the purities of virgins, 
because the Holy Ghost purified her and made her meet (dignam) 
that her flesh and blood should give a human nature to the Son 
of God.” *4 

IV 


We return to our main line of evidence. In 1527 there was 
published Eine gute predigt, Von der krafft der Himelfahrt Christi, 
in which blessed Martin Luther declared: 

“Just as the Law takes us captive, so sin also takes us captive. . . . 
What, then, shall we do to it so that we get rid of it? Look at 
Christ; He has taken captivity captive, He has taken one sin away 
through another. How so? He became a sinner, yes, sin itself, 
and so He has taken away the sin of the world through His sin. 
St. Paul speaks of this to the Romans, chapter 8: ‘God sent His Son 
in the shape of sinful flesh and through sin condemned sin in the 
flesh, so that the righteousness demanded by the Law would be 
fulfilled in us. And in 2 Corinthians 5: ‘God has made Him 
who knew of no sin, sin for us so that in Him we should become 
the righteousness that counts before God.’ 

“Thus you hear that through His sin Christ takes away and 
condemns the sin of the world. But it is a strange and marvelous 
way of speaking: Sin takes sin away, sin condemns sin. Would 
it not have been said more nicely: Righteousness takes sin away, 
and by His righteousness Christ has taken away and condemned 
the sin of the world? No! Why? Because the sin and punishment 
of the whole world lies upon Christ’s neck, St. John 1: ‘Behold, 
that is the Lamb of God which takes on itself the world’s sin.’ 
There He stands caught under sin, is accounted according to the 
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Law of Moses an accursed person and regarded as the worst sinner, 
hangs as an archknave (ertzbube) between two murderers. Thus 
the passage of the lxix. Psalm has been fulfilled, ‘The insult of 
those who insult you has fallen on Me,’ and in the xxxii. Psalm it 
says: ‘I confess My sin, and I do not hide My misdeeds.’ Christ 
speaks these very words, and He speaks them as a sinner. 

“But if Christ has not committed any sin, and if no deception 
has been found in His mouth, how is He then a sinner? According 
to His person, He is no sinner, but He is pure, holy, just, yes, 
righteousness itself, and so forth. But He is the Lamb of God 
that has taken my and your and all the world’s sin on itself, and 
in order to make satisfaction for them, He has poured out His 
precious blood. Thus Christ by means of His sin, which He took 
on Himself, has torn up and driven away all the sin in the world. 
If you believe on Him, His sin is so powerful that it consumes 
and condemns your sin.” *° 

Very close both in point of time and in mode of expression to 
the item under discussion is the lecture which blessed Martin 
Luther delivered on September 12, 1531, on Galatians 3. We have 
the essence of these lectures in the notes taken by George Rorer. 
In 1535 some of the great Reformer’s disciples expanded the notes 
on these lectures into the famous Commentary on Galatians. 
Rorer’s notes on Gal. 3:13 read in part: 

“Paul fortified his words well: Made a curse not for Himself, 
but for us. Emphasis on ‘us.’ Christ innocent. Every robber (/atro) 
ought to be hanged. Therefore Christ, because He bore the person 
(personam) of every robber. I ought to die and be damned. Christ 
does this. Therefore it is proper for Christ to be (facere) a robber 
and so forth. The prophets saw these things, that the Christ who 
was to come was to be the greatest robber, blasphemer, desecrator 
(sacrilegus), thief (fur) of all, because He no longer bore His own 
person. Christ was not born in divinity from the Virgin, but 
a sinner who perpetrated and committed all our sins; not that 
He Himself {did them], but should have committed them (com- 
miserit) [over this word, RGrer has added, “quod commissa a nobis 
susceperit, that He should have assumed those committed by us”} 
in His own body. And so it is understood that someone else, who 
(was) among thieves, even though innocent. When all the more 
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if of His own accord and by the will of the Father He wanted to 
share the body and the blood of those who were robbers, sinners. 
Therefore submerged in all. 

“This is to be noted well. You see how at once from the start 
reason labors so that it makes Christ nothing else than separate 
from sins and sinners, so that he is an Example that can be 
imitated and to make Him a Judge. But we ought to roll 
(involvere) Christ up and to know that as He is rolled up in flesh 
and blood, so also in sins, death, and all penalties. If I deny the 
sinner, I deny the Crucified. But since our Creed says, ‘Suffered, 
and so forth, under Pontius,’ if this is not absurd, then this is also 
not: Sinner of sinners. ‘Lamb of God.’ And indeed He is innocent, 
but His innocence pays for the sins of the whole world, because 
at the same time defendant (revs) on account of all the sins of the 
world. Whatever things at all that I have done ill are so much 
Christ’s own that He Himself has done them. 


“They have obscured this insight, which Paul and the Prophets 
have transmitted. ‘On Him’*® and so forth. God is not joking in 


His words; He is speaking with great love (charitate) and seriously 


that the Lamb ought to carry the iniquity of us all. To be punished, 
because they are imputed to Him. As He says in the Psalm: 
‘Because I have sinned against Thee.’ The whole Psalm speaks in 
the person of Christ: ‘My sin, My folly (imsipientiam).’ They are 
Christ’s statements, not of an innocent one, but of one who has 
assumed the person of all sinners. Therefore He has been made 
defendant on account of all things. Thus not only death is laid 
on Him there, but by the love of God sin also; this done, the Law 
comes along: ‘If You want to bear sin, be the Defendant, bear 
the penalty, too!’ Since He took sin on Him, He therefore bears 
the cross. Therefore Paul correctly declares: ‘Everyone who hangs 
on a tree (ligno) is God’s accursed.’ 

“This is our highest consolation, so to roll Christ up in the sins 
of the whole world and to behold Him bearing the sins. So beheld, 
one easily puts aside the fanatical opinions of works-righteousness. 
They operate (ghen her) with their faith-informed-by-love; they 
want to take away [sins] through the works of the Law, of love. 
What about this? To extricate and disentangle Christ from sins, 
and to make Him innocent, and to load ourselves with our sins, 
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and I see my sin in myself and not in Christ. This is to do away 
with Christ. If therefore it be true that we cast off sins by the Law, 
then one does not carry them to Christ. But if the other be true, 
that the Lamb of God has been made a curse and rolled up in our 
sins, then it is not necessary for us to be justified by love, because 
my sins are not laid upon me but upon the Son of God. But the 
entire Scripture and the Creed: ‘I believe in Jesus Christ for us,’ 


“That is the most joyous doctrine that we possess this inestimable 
mercy of God, that God saw us oppressed by the Law, held in the 
curse. ‘You be (Tw sis) Peter the denier, and Paul the persecutor, 
blasphemer, and the adulterer David, and You be the person of all 
men and commit (feceris) the sins of all men. Then you figure out 
how to solve it and to make satisfaction for them.’ ” °? . 

From 1537 we have the following paragraphs out of Ezliche 
Capitel St. Johannis: 

“The pernicious devil . . . cannot bear this article of the Godhead 
and the manhood of Christ, but Christ must be true God, as the 
Holy Scripture testifies mightily about Him, and St. Paul in par- 
ticular says that in Him the entire fullness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily, otherwise we are damned forever. Thus also, according to 
His manhood, He must be a true, physical (natirlicher) Son of the 
Virgin Mary, from whom He has taken flesh and blood in the 
same way that another child takes them from its mother. He was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, who came upon her, and the power 
of the Most High overshadowed her, St. Luke, Chapter 1, but the 
pure (rete) Virgin Mary had to co-operate by giving of her seed 
and her physical blood which flowed down from her heart, so that 
He took everything from her that a normal child takes from its 
mother, yet without sin. This we must believe, otherwise we 


are lost... 


“We believe Holy Writ, and with the holy Christendom that 
has ever been and will ever be until the end of the world we 
confess that this article of our holy Christian faith, together with 
all the others, is firmly and mightily established by explicit testi- 
monies of the holy Prophets and Apostles, through whom the 
Holy Ghost has spoken, that Christ, our Lord and God, took upon 
Himself a genuine human nature, not a spook (gespenst), and 
became a natural human being like anyone else that has flesh and 
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blood; that He did not flit around like a spook, but lived among 
people, and so forth, and had eyes, ears, mouth, nose, chest, 
abdomen, hands and feet, like me and you; that He drew milk 
from His mother’s breasts; that she took care of Him like any 
other child; that He acted like any other human being; that He is 
true man, born of the Virgin Mary, except that He was not born 
in sins, as we are; that He likewise did not commit any sin; and 
that no deception was found in His mouth. . . .”° 

“Here is God’s only Son, of whom Isaiah says that He did no one 
any wrong, and, as St. Peter asserts, who did not commit any sin, 
neither was any deception found in His mouth, that is, everything 
that He did and said and thought, and so forth, was good, profitable, 
and salutary. So now all believers from the beginning of the 
world until its end are hallowed and made children of God, 
however highly (als hoch) they may otherwise have been en- 
lightened and endowed with divine gifts, not through their own 
sanctity, miracles, and praiseworthy deeds, but through this only- 
begotten Son of the Father, of whom alone St. John says that He 
is full of grace and truth, as the One through whom alone they 
are redeemed from the curse and made blessed. . . .*° 

“Adam fell into sin through his disobedience and violation of 
the divine commandment. Thereby his body and his soul have 
been corrupted, so that he is full of sin, wrath, and disgrace 
(ungnade). He has bequeathed this misery and frightful cor- 
ruption to all his posterity, that is, to the whole human race, 
so that, just as he fell into sin and became subject to death, all 
of us must trace our descent from him, join him in bearing sin, 
all sorts of misfortunes, and the death that is the penalty of sins, 
even though we have contributed nothing thereto beyond being 
born of the sinful flesh that was his after the Fall... . All children 
are conceived in their mothers’ wombs, carried about and born in 
sins, for they are begotten of sinful seed and vicious flesh, not in 
the sense that we have committed sin, but in the sense that we 
are descended from him who once sinned. 


“St. Paul goes on: ‘As through the disobedience of one person 
many became sinners, so’ again ‘through the obedience of one 
person,’ Jesus Christ, who was the only human being in grace, 
‘many become righteous.’ Christ alone, he wants to say, is holy, 
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righteous, full of grace and truth, who did the will of the Father, 
as it is written in the 40th Psalm: ‘I gladly do Your will, My God.’ 
‘And obeyed Him to the point of death on the cross.’ We all are 
beneficiaries of this our Lord’s grace, truth, holiness and right- 
eousness. He puts His Word in our mouth and faith in our heart, 
so that we are loyal to Him, know that He ‘washes us clean 
through the washing of water in the Word, and also communi- 
cates to us the grace and the righteousness that are His. . . 
That is what ‘grace for grace’ means, that we are really pleasing 
to the Father for the Lord Christ’s sake, and that through Christ 
we obtain the Holy Ghost and become righteous.” ** 

On April 1 and 2, 1540, blessed Martin Luther preached twice 
at the Baptism of Bernhard of Anhalt at Dessau. In the course 
of the first sermon, he said: 

“Why does {Jesus} come to be baptized, since there is no sin, 
or impurity, about Him, which Baptism is to take away? That 
will be a blessed Baptism! St. John has here a sinner who has no 
sin as far as His own person is concerned and who is yet the 
greatest Sinner, who has and carries the sin of all the world. For 
that reason also He lets Himself be baptized, and in that act 
confesses that He is a sinner, yet not for Himself, but for us. 
For He appears here in my person and yours and stands in the 
place of all of us who are sinners. And because all — notably the 
proud saints — do not want to be sinners, He must become a sinner 
for all, take upon Himself the shape of sinful flesh, and, as many 
Psalms witness, lament upon the cross in His Passion about the 
burden of the sins that He carries, and say, Psalm 40: ‘My sins 
have laid hold on Me that I cannot see; they are more numerous 
than the hairs on My head.’ And Psalm 41: ‘Lord, be gracious 
to Me, heal My soul, for I have sinned against You.’ And Psalm 69: 
‘God, You know My folly, and My trespasses are not hid from You.’ 
Again: “The insults of those who insult you fall on Me.’ And 
Psalm 22: ‘My God, why have You deserted Me?’ 


“In these as in other Psalms Christ speaks in the person of 
a sinner (in einer sundlichen person). Wherein, then, has He 
sinned, or how has He come to be a sinner? He has come thereto 
as Isaiah says of Him in the 53d chapter: ‘The Lord cast all our 
sins upon Him.’ For when, as the Prophet says, ‘All of us went 
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astray like sheep,’ then God devised this plan, took the sin of all 
men and laid it upon the neck of Him who alone was altogether 
without sin. And thus He becomes the great, yes, the greatest and 
the only sinner upon earth and no one else beside Him. For the 
text says that the Lord cast the sin of all of us upon Him. 

“Now because He has become such a sinner who has the sin 
of all of us lying upon Him, He indeed stands in need of Baptism 
and must be baptized for the forgiveness of sins, not for His own 
person, which is innocent and stainless, but because of us, whose 
sin He bears. These He plunges into Baptism and washes them 
from Himself, that is, from us, in whose person He appears, that 
in His Baptism they might all go under and drown.” * 


V 
The evidence is thus conclusive: 


1. That blessed Martin Luther held tenaciously throughout his 
career to both the perfect deity and the perfect manhood of our 
blessed Lord from the first moment of His incarnation to His 
atoning death and His subsequent exaltation; 


2. That he believed in the personal de facto sinlessness of our 
Lord from the first moment of His conception in the womb of the 
mother of God; 


3. That he took with complete seriousness the full implications 
of the Incarnation and the Atonement as the divine revelation sets 
them forth; and that therefore the cited tabletalk, in so far as it has 
been correctly transmitted, is simply a somewhat more vivid formu- 
lation of these implications than the parallels that we have quoted 
above contain. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Some Scriptural Aspects 
of Processes in Nature 


By AuGusT C. REHWALDT 


ATURE is like a veil. It both reveals and conceals the truth. 

What William Taylor says of the parable may also be 

applied to nature: “. . . a cloud luminous to some, yet 
dark to others; the enveilment, but also the unveiling, of the truth 
to men.” * If nature appeals only to our intellect, we shall see 
only that which lies on the surface. The deeper truths can be 
apprehended only by faith. Man’s attitude to the incarnation of the 
Deity in Christ corresponds somewhat to his approach to nature. 
He who lacks spirituality will see nothing but mere humanity in 
the person of Christ, but to the spiritual-minded the Incarnation 
is the clearest revelation of God the world has ever seen. When 
the unbeliever approaches creation, he sees only natural processes, 
but their beginning must always remain a matter of speculation 
to him. The discerning believer, too, sees natural processes, but to 


him their beginning and operation are no mystery, for each involves 
the imposition or superposition of a new power which was not 
there before and which nature itself, without the exertion of divine 
creative power, could never have developed or acquired. 


LUTHER A LOVER OF NATURE 
Luther demonstrates the devotional approach to nature: 


Martin Luther loved nature more worshipfully than anyone who 
lived before or after him. He was so thrilled by structures and 
phenomena which he observed with the unaided senses, that our 
reaction, as we view the mysteries which are revealed to us by the 
telescope, microscope, X-rays and film, and other aids, appears 
feeble by comparison. He thanked “our God more for a tree or 
a shrub than all the peasants thanked for their acres,” because he 
was a Christian. As such he contemplated not “nature” but God’s 
creatures, the work of the Almighty. We ought to recapture such 
a worshipful attitude. Erasmus praised the “homely mistress 
Nature” (die schlichte Meisterin Natur), Paracelsus sought her 
“light,” Pirkheimer and all the humanists studied her . . . and 
Melanchthon spoke of her laws. Martin Luther was unacquainted 
433 
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with this strange fiction called “mother” or “great generatrix” 
(grosse Zeugemutter), also enchantress . . . invented and pushed 
to the fore by men who were retreating from God. He recognized 
only the Creator and His creation. Therefore this sharp-sighted 
realist discovered more and nobler things in the sky, on earth, in 
man and animal and plant than did the scientists, artists, poets, 
and thinkers. As he saw it, the creation was not to be explored 
or counted, nor was it for speculation or sensual perception merely, 
but it was there to be contemplated in faith... . Not enchantment 
nor poetic aura hovered around creation (as was the case with 
the later romanticists), but immediately it bears the marks of the 
divine hand. With extraordinary simplicity of faith he stood in 
the world of creation: A child in the garden of the loving Father 
whose gifts are forever fresh and beautiful. The slogan of the 
shallow thinker is: “There are no miracles, it is all ‘nature.’” 
For Martin Luther it was turned about: “There is no ‘nature, 


»o 


there are only God’s miracles. All is miracle.” * 


Luther gives us much to learn. 


RETREAT FROM GOD 
This “retreat from God” already in progress at Luther’s time has 


continued down to the present, with this shocking difference, that 
it is no longer a retreat, but an escape from God accomplished. 


Karl Heim calls this “secularism,’* and in his six-volume work 


entitled Der evangelische Glaube und das Denken der Gegen- 
wart, he re-orients science in a truer perspective. He describes the 
“secularist.” 


The question used to be simply: Is there a God or is there no 
God? There were religious and antireligious people, theists and 
atheists. Today in the age of technology and great world wars, 
the rift has become much deeper. Today, in all civilized countries, 
there stands, on the one side a mass, increasing on an ever more 
alarming scale, of people who are not atheistic or antireligious 
or anything of the kind, but who see no meaning at all in the 
whole question about which atheists and theists used to quarrel, 
and who consequently view it quite dispassionately and without 
interest. They have no idea what the others are so excited 
about. . . . It is as though two people were looking up at the 
starry sky on a clear winter night. One of them points at a place 
in the sky where he sees a brilliant star which he is convinced is 
the central sun by which the whole cosmos is moved. But the 
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other does not understand him at all; for however intently he 
fixes his eyes on the point in the sky which his companion has 
indicated to him, he could swear that there is nothing there, and 
indeed that there never can be anything there.* 


The great revolution which Huxley predicted is all but fulfilled, 
so it would seem. 

The spirit which has fathered this “escape from God” finds also 
among us voices which inadvertently proclaim its doctrine. How 
often we have heard of late: “You are what you do!” a catchword 
which some educational theorist has used, but which has a Freudian 
stigma clinging to it. It is difficult to put into words the sinking 
feeling which comes over one when emotional behavior is pre- 
sented as a push-button affair, and with a finality that leaves little 
room for the thought that this mysterious process perhaps involves 
something which lies in the deeper inner regions, into which an 
explanation based on the analogy of a machine cannot reach. 
“There are fewer miracles today than in the past,” and other similar 
statements are made. Yes, also among us such remarks are heard. 
It is so easy, and such a temptation, to use phrases, definitions, 
whole sentences and paragraphs ready made for us. But often, 
if we use them thoughtlessly, we actually say something steeped 
in the spirit that leads away from God. What a tremendous switch 
of the point of view can be made when one defines, e.g., adaptation. 
Any text will say: “It is a modification of an organism fitting it 
to its environment.” The implication is that the modification, or 
adaptation, is developed out of necessity. If we feel uneasy about 
using this definition as it is and therefore give it a little thought, 
then we will say: “It is a structure which obliges an organism to 
live in a specific environment.” What was wrong is now right 
unless we are ready to subscribe to the evolutionary principle of 
adaptation. 

It is not always such an easy matter to discover the objectionable 
elements in a definition or in an exposition. The manner in which 
ideas, structures, functions, etc., are grouped may add to the diffi- 
culty of an analysis. The definition of “adaptation” is one of these. 
The term includes permanent structures and seasonal structures or 
modification, e.g., the flipper of a whale, and the seasonal change 
of the haircoat of a hare or a horse. To designate a permanent 
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structure as an adaptation is objectionable. The conventional 
definition can stand as a seasonal adaptation or modification. Thus 
two definitions must be used to cover everything included under 
the conventional term of “adaptation.” But after we have formu- 
lated our two definitions, we notice that an undesirable element 
still clings to the word “adaptation” itself if it is used to designate 
a permanent structure. This can be eliminated in no other way 
than by discarding the word altogether. Hence, in the solution of 
this one apparently simple problem we retain the conventional 
definition so that we can put into words what others are thinking. 
But to keep our thinking straight we must choose two definitions 
and a new term. 
LIMITATIONS OF THINKING 


In our sciences we meet with difficulties which involve the limits 
of our thinking and imaginative ability. Mathematically we can 
calculate with more than three dimensions. But if in our imagina- 
tion we attempt to leave the three dimensional space in our desire 
to get some sort of a conception of a fourth dimensional space, 
we shall always fall back to the space with which we are familiar, 


the three dimensional. Here we are frustrated like a little child 
reaching for the moon, which it has noticed for the first time. 
Similarly, in our sciences, everything from the galaxy to the 
electron must be explained mechanically. There seems to be no 
other mode of exposition within the capacity of our mind. This 
method is at its best when we are operating in the field of the 
physical sciences and shows its inadequacy most when we attempt 
to explain life or some processes of life. But no matter how this 
method of exposition is applied, it is, at best, no more than 
a one-sided picture which it can depict. Hence, when someone 
says that he has a “clear conception,” he can really mean nothing 
more than that he has a “mechanical” conception of the thing 
under consideration. Kenneth Walker® refers to this when he 
writes: 
If religious formulations are to be condemned for their anthropo- 
morphism, scientific formulations must equally be condemned for 
their mechanomorphism, and there is no reason to believe that 
a description of reality in terms of machinery gives a more objec- 
tive account of it than a description in terms of personality. 
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This mechanomorphism of science does explain somewhat why 
science is utilitarian and materialistic, for it is at its best when 
devising machines and instruments. 


There are two other contributing factors which, among others, 
helped to bring about this “escape from God.” The first is again 
intimately connected with one of the peculiarities of our mental 
processes. We show a strong preference for analyzing whatever we 
have under observation and study. Each part is carefully examined 
and described with the aid of microtechnique, qualitative and quan- 
titative analysis, and the like. Often we become so absorbed in 
our fragments that the whole becomes obscured, or we lose sight 
of it altogether, with the final result that while we think we have 
a complete picture, we really have only a mosaic in which some 
pieces may be missing. Darwin once complained that he was much 
concerned about the fact that he was losing all aesthetic feeling 
and appreciation of beauty in nature. This is of course to be 
expected of a fragmentizer. What today would be decried as 
a defect and as ignorance, actually was a great advantage to Luther. 
The creature did not arouse his curiosity, he was not impressed by 
numbers, he was not excited into theorizing; but a deep awe came 
over his heart, for through the creature he was again brought into 
the presence of the Creator. 


DENIAL OF PURPOSE 

Disregard and denial of meaning and purpose in nature is the 
second contributing factor to the escape from God. The chief 
concern of scientists has always been to explain natural phenomena 
by employing the analogy of a machine. This explaining is done 
largely by measurement and statistical analysis. Anything which 
will not submit to such treatment is disregarded. Any truth which 
is not concerned with provable facts lies outside the sphere of such 
scientific investigations, and so it is treated with silent indifference. 
Thus only certain relationships are considered. Any relationship 
which cannot be investigated statistically is treated as though it 
existed not at all. As a result scientists and laymen have assumed 
the absence of all meaning and purpose. “If meaning and purpose 
cannot be found in the world and in life,” so they think, “then 
there is none to be found.” 
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We must be content if most of the time we get an answer to 
the question “How?” We must never expect to get an answer to 
the question “Why?” This question implies meaning or purpose. 
This is unfair, so we are told. But this is the question which is of 
such deep concern for us human beings and which from earliest 
years has loomed very large in our minds. We began to ask it as 
children and keep on asking it till the end of our life. However 
much we may evade answering this question in our sciences, this 
will never erase from the human mind the idea of meaning and 
purpose in nature as long as there remains a vestige of belief in 
the divine. The “secularist” has not even this vestige and cannot 
therefore understand at all anything which concerns itself with 
meaning and purpose. 


“PEACE IN HIGH HEAVENS” 

How refreshing it is to change from the language of cold, 
impersonal science to the sublime words and conceptions of the 
Scriptures! Read, if you please, Newton’s Principia if you would 
know about law and order in nature. It will leave you cold. 
It will not cause any inner stir. It seems to leave you out there 
somewhere, so far away. The Bible does not go into detail, but 
definitely presents law and order in nature, in its own peculiar 
language, often the language of appearances, which is universally 
understood. Science knows much about some of the details. It 
knows about some of the secondary processes and causes and effects 
involved in law and order in nature. This fragmentary knowledge 
only serves to accentuate the sublimity and the grandeur of the 
Scriptural concepts of the Bible. In its presentation the Bible 
sweeps across the world and the visible heaven and includes in its 
grasp not only a vastness of detail, but always maintains a firm 
hold on the fact and idea of law and order in nature. 


Law and order are established in the remote departments of 
nature, the high places. Ps. 119:89,90 *: “Forever, O Lord, Thy 
Word is firmly fixed in the heavens. Thy faithfulness endures to 
all generations; Thou hast established the earth, and it stands fast.” 
The remotest or highest space (relation of star to star) is firmly 
fixed by the Word. No age is without the Lord’s faithfulness or 


* The R.S. V. is quoted unless indicated otherwise. 
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truthfulness. That this language refers to natural things becomes 
clear by comparing it with Psalm 33:6: “By the word of the Lord 
the heavens were made, and all their host by the breath of His 
mouth.” The thought of these two passages is that the “breath 
of His mouth,” or utterance of His mouth, is not only the originat- 
ing word (creation), but that there is a continuing going forth 
of it (preservation), or a prolonged sounding of it in the creature, 
or nature which it originated. Without this prolonged sounding 
the heavens would collapse, and the stars would flicker into dark- 
ness. It is the same thought expressed Col. 1:15-17: “.. . all things 
were created through Him and for Him (v.16) ... in Him all 
things hold together (v.17).” The Scriptures have nothing to say 
about numbers and ratios in this connection, or whether these 
cosmic ordinances operate according to direct or inverse ratios of 
the squares or the cubes of the distances involved, but they leave 
no doubt that laws are established and harmony exists in the 
heavens. Of these mathematical ratios the Hebrews knew but 
little, even as we know but little more. To have such mathematics 
in the Scriptural presentation would add nothing to the devotion 
of the reader. Its very absence makes it easier to think: “My Creator, 
my God, and my Preserver.” The coldness of factual knowledge, 
mentioned earlier, is replaced by warmth, and by a feeling of 
security that rests in the hand of God. Ps. 119:90,91: “.. . Thou 
hast established the earth, and it stands fast. By Thy appointment 
they stand this day; for all things are Thy servants.” Job 25:2: 
“,.. He makes peace in His high heaven.” Peace is another name 
for concord, harmony, order, constancy, law. 

The author of Psalm 119 knew about law and order in these 
remote regions, and Job knew it. These ancient authors called 
peace and harmony what Newton called gravitational attraction, 
but they were as sure of law and order in the heavens as Newton 
was or Kepler, who found among the planets his scientific inspira- 
tion. The ancient authors with a sentence or two give us a sublimer 
impression of these laws of nature than the others give after all 


their labors. 
COVENANTS WITH NATURE 


This same idea of law and order is expressed in respect to the 
other departments of nature. In Gen. 9:8-17 covenant is mentioned 
seven times. Twice the text has: “I establish My covenant”; three 
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times: “sign of the covenant”; twice: “remember My covenant,” 
the last of which has the additional qualification “everlasting,” 
“My everlasting covenant.” Luther explains this persistent reitera- 
tion with the lovely picture of the mother who tenderly again and 
again comforts her little child just spanked by the father and 
reassures it and pats its head to still the deep sobs which continue 
to come long after the sting has gone. Thus God reassures Noah 
and his sons after the Flood.’ Here “covenant,” Luther continues, 
is not to be identified with the promise of the Seed, since covenant 
concerns natural blessings and benefits animals and all creatures 
as well as man. These blessings, which were to accrue to all the 
creatures and man were the establishment of order in nature, and 
cycles of time which were to continue to the end of time (ever- 
lasting). Divine operations in nature are elsewhere given the name 
covenant, as in Jer. 33:19: “Thus says the Lord: If you can break 
My covenant with the day and My covenant with the night so that 
day and night will not come at their appointed time, then also 
My covenant with David, My Servant, may be broken. ...” We see, 
then, here a transfer of the word “covenant” also to inanimate 
things, just as we transfer our word “law” from rational and moral 
to physical agencies. The idea of natural law is clearly stated in 
the Bible, but the Bible never descends to the empty thought of 
a law without a Lawgiver. “When He gave to the wind its weight 
and meted out the waters by measure; when He made a decree 
for the rain and a way for the lightning of the thunder, then He 
saw it and declared it; He established it and searched it out” 
(Job 28:25-27). Law and Lawgiver are mentioned side by side. 


“FOUNDATIONS OF THE EARTH” 


Passages of the Bible which refer to the “foundations of the 
earth” (Ps. 102:25; Job 38:4), “pillars of heaven” (Job 26:11), 
“pillars of the earth” (Job9:6; Ps. 75:3), “windows of” or “in 
heaven” (Gen.7:11; 8:2; 2 Kings 7:2; Mal.3:10), especially if 
windows are connected with rain, and other’ passages which use 
poetical language, or the language of appearances, have evoked 
criticism of the Bible. “Crude conception of the universe!” “The 
sky, a great dome supported by pillars!” “Windows to Jet down 
rain!” “Doors in the east and the west for the rising and setting 
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sun!” Such and similar phrases are put down as betraying the 
ignorance of the ancients. The implication is, “We moderns have 
the truth.” It is true the Bible does not deal with these phenomena 
mathematically. It does not go into detail. To do that is the 
business of science. Yet the Bible is not only close to the truth; 
it also gives us the ultimate truth. For example: The ultimate 
support of the earth is God’s almighty power. Today we speak of 
the theory of gravitational attraction. Few of us ever know this 
theory as one of the boldest assumptions in human thought. If we 
can find it under the unattractive dust which usually buries it in 
the Introductory Physics course, and come to realize how it has 
apparently solved problems which have plagued man for ages, 
we shall be thrilled with admiration. If we stay with Newton’s 
theories till after the thrill has died down, we shall soon begin 
to ask: “How? Why?” and get no answer. Now we are plagued 
more than ever. 

That old story which tells of the earth resting on the back of 
an elephant, which stands on the head of a turtle, which stands 
on something else, and so ad infinitum, had its own way of saying: 
“The world is held by something.” The Greeks had their myth 


about Atlas, which was a personification of the force which holds 
the earth. Modern science tells us little more than this: “The earth 
is held by something.” It takes Watts to put it into sublime words: 


Earth with its caverns dark and deep 
Lies in His mighty hand.§ 


“ALL Is MIRACLE” 


Luther reflects the spirit of the Scripture when he says: “All is 
miracle. There is no ‘nature’; there are only God’s miracles.” 
The Bible does not distinguish between ordinary processes in nature 
and wonders or miracles, as we do. Lewis calls attention to this 
fact, and then goes on to say that the single term used for the 
miraculous, or wonderful, is the term pele, which has the primary 
idea of a thing or an act separate and standing by itself. Gesenius 
says the root means aussondern, auszeichnen. In a footnote Lewis 
also calls attention to another term “used to denote the bringing 
about of an event special and remarkable by a series of causes 
strictly natural or moral, or mainly such, yet continually deflected 
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or turned around to the production of a certain result.” The term 
is stbbah, a bringing about, or around, Wendung, Schickung Gottes. 
The term is used 1 Kings 12:15, and in the parallel passage 
2 Chron. 10:15, and it is translated “turn of affairs” (R.S.V.), 
“cause” (K. J. V.), with God initiating the events. 

In idea the Scriptural distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural is clear. Still, in the Psalms, and in Job particularly, 
a sharp line is not always drawn between the natural and the 
supernatural as is generally done today. In celebrating the praises 
of God, “who alone doeth wonders,” the holy writers are as likely 
to call a wonder that which is today called natural. In Job 26 
both kinds of acts of God are mentioned. Yet the chapter con- 
cludes: “Lo, these are but the outskirts of His ways; and how 
small a whisper do we hear of Him! But the thunder of His power, 
who can understand?” Grenzlinien seines Weges nur is Umbreit’s 
translation of the first part of this passage. All is miracle. 

The great deeds of God, the wonders as presented in the Books 
of Moses, and the Books of the Prophets, exhibit the supernatural 
more than the natural. The natural is in the background in the 
passage of the Red Sea (water), the fire and voice from Sinai 
(thunder, lightning), the smiting of the rock in the Wilderness, etc. 
In the Book of Job, that which today is called a natural phenomenon 
is exhibited as a wonder: the elements, wind, storm, thunder, the 
marvelous productions of the animal world. Psalm 29, the Thunder 
Psalm, begins with an invocation to the angels to “ascribe to the 
Lord glory and strength” as He prepares for an exhibition of His 
almighty power in a thunderstorm. Lewis, whose argument is pre- 
sented above, continues: 

One class of events is regarded as much the work of God as the 
other. In both representations, moreover, is there a mingling of 
the two ideas. In the supernatural displays, such as that of the 
flood, the crossing of the Red Sea, the Egyptian plagues, the pro- 
viding of food in the Wilderness, there is more or less of natural 
intervention linked in and distinctly mentioned as forming a part, 
at least, of the process. And then again the great natural is so 
described in Job and the Psalms, that the awe of the supernatural 
is upon us, and we receive the impression of the divine presence 
as distinctly as though it all had been a miracle.!° 
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This wonderful intermingling of the natural and supernatural in 
Scriptures is beautifully expressed by Watts and Cowper when 
they sing: ; ; 
We sing th’ almighty pow’r of God, 
Who bade the mountains rise, 
Who spread the flowing seas abroad 
And built the lofty skies. 
Lord, how Thy wonders are displayed 
Where’er we turn our eyes, 
Whene’er we view the ground we tread 
Or gaze upon the skies! 1 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm.” 


We are not always aware of it, but we come face to face with the 
natural and the supernatural in our daily life. With Luther's 
exposition of the First Article we confess: “I believe that God 
has made me and all creatures; that He has given me my body 
and soul, eyes, ears, and all my members, my reason and all my 
senses.” Thus we confess: “God is the ultimate Cause.” The 
secondary causes we seek to discover in the laboratory. There we 
learn much about the natural processes operative in the develop- 
ment of egg and sperm, in fertilization, in the embryological 
development, until another human being passes from that first dark 
but sheltering cosmos into that larger one which is shared with 
many others, and where it continues to live all its life under the 
influence of the natural and the supernatural. However grand and 
mysterious the world may be into which such a human being is 
born, yet it is grander, shrouded in greater mysteries, and is more 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” as our “soul knoweth right well,” 
for the Creator has declared it in these very words (Psalm 139 
[K. J. V.}). 


The Bible presents such blending of the natural and the super- 
natural also in the Genesis account of Creation. Gen. 1:11 reads: 
“And God said, ‘Let the earth put forth... .’” The term used 
here is tadshe and is causative; so Harper translates: “{she] shall 
cause to spring forth.” ** The earth is obedient, for verse twelve 
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reads: “The earth brought forth.” Here the form is wattotse and 
is rendered by Harper:** “and [she} caused to go forth.” ** In verse 
twenty the creative word is spoken to the water, but the causative 
form is not used. “Let swarm the waters swarm(s) .. .” is 
Harper’s*® literal translation of the beginning of this verse. The 
causative form does appear in the Septuagint and the Vulgate. 
In the next verse the natural drops out of sight for the moment 
and only the divine is presented to the reader: “So God created 
the great sea monsters and every living creature that moves. . . .” 
Next the Creator again turns to the earth, again comes the strong 
causative declamation: “Let the earth bring forth . . . and so it was.” 
The next, the twenty-fifth verse, reads: “And God made the beasts 
of the earth according to their kinds. . . .” In verses twenty-six 
and twenty-seven, where the creation of man is announced, the 
supernatural only is accentuated. But in Gen.2:7 the natural is 
mentioned: “.... then the Lord God formed man from the dust of 
the ground. ...” These creations were mediate. The divine creating 
Word was always the first cause, and continued exerting itself also 
when the secondary causes were in operation. The medium has no 
power of itself, but this power was superimposed on the nature, 
die Natur, physis, by the Creator. 

In the creation of the dry land the word was spoken to the water. 
In the creation of the firmament, or the expanse, again water was 
involved. But when it comes to the creation of light, we can say 
nothing of mediate creation. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


All of this has also a bearing on our practical life. We have 
insisted too much on making a great distinction between the 
natural body of man and its processes and the body of the animal. 
Luther has something to say about this matter, and as he does, 
he becomes a bit coarse (grob): “Denn so du auf das natiirliche 
Leben, davon hier Moses redet, siehest, so wird sich kein Unter- 
schied finden zwischen einem Menschen und Esel... .”*" Luther 
has more to say about this, but his thoughts soon come back again 
to the divine image and the Incarnation, and then he is sublime. 
There are a few Bible passages which will have something to do 
with our thinking on this matter.’* Eccl. 3:19-23: “For the fate 
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of the sons of men and the fate of beasts is the same; as one dies, 
so dies the other. They all have the same breath, and man has no 
advantage over the beasts; for all is vanity. All go to one place; 
all are from the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knows 
whether the spirit of man goes upward and the spirit of the beast 
goes down to the earth?” See also Ps. 49:13-21. There are other 
things which we have in common with the animals. The animals 
are held responsible for mutilating the body of man. The “eye for 
eye and tooth for tooth” principle applies to them as well as to 
man (Ex. 21:28-32). There is sackcloth and ashes and fasting also 
for the animals when Nineveh repents ( Jonah 3:7-9). The animals 
are included in what Paul says Rom. 8:19-23. The animals wait 
with eager longing together with us; they will be set free from 
bondage together with us; they groan in travail together with us; 
they wait as do we. What a scar sin has made on creation! 

But there is another practical consideration that ought to be 
mentioned. If creation has nothing of the natural involved, but 
only the supernatural, then science which seeks to investigate the 
early beginning and past history of the earth (geology) or seeks 
to discover something about animals of the past (paleontology), 
is overreaching itself. Then it is not moving in its own sphere, 
for it can take hold of a problem only if matter and energy, or 
forces, are involved. But since both the natural and the super- 
natural are involved in creation as it is presented by the Bible, 
these sciences, as long as they concern themselves with the natural 
processes, with matter, with natural energies and forces, are legiti- 
mate, just as much as embryology, physiology, physics, and chem- 
istry are. When we speak of the natural, we always view it as it is 
seen from a Scriptural basis." The devout and believing scientist 
will always see much that is below the surface. Hence, he will 
have a deeper insight into a process than the unbeliever. If a devout 
believer and a rabid unbeliever tackle a problem which involves 
no ethical, moral, or religious elements, but is strictly intellectual, 
it is very likely that they will come with solutions which are all 
but identical. The solution of a strictly scientific problem can be 
found by an unbeliever as well as by a believer. But the latter will 
always begin with the ultimate Cause, of which the other knows 
nothing. The natural processes involved in the formation of dry 
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ground, the rising of the mountains, and the sinking of the valleys 
(Ps. 104:7,8) can be investigated by a geologist. He may even 
speculate and theorize as long as he remains within the framework 
of the Bible. Which theory of geology is preferred is, then, nothing 
more than an intellectual problem. A devout Christian can be a 
geologist without any need of a sacrificium intellectus. 


The first impulse is to recoil from the idea of a blending of the 
natural with the supernatural in the creation account. That is so 
because two ideas have influenced our thinking. It is easy to under- 
stand how this thinking came about. Creation in every feature has 
been considered supernatural. Everything that has happened since 
then has been considered the uninterrupted natural with the excep- 
tion of a few interspersed miraculous events. Miracles so-called 
are few when compared with all the wonderful things the Lord 
has done since Creation. Myriads of them are around us every- 
where all the time. But being natural and familiar we accept them 
as a matter of course, while if some deception artist comes along 
with his hocus-pocus and apparently makes a coin disappear before 
our eyes, we applaud with admiring enthusiasm. Had we been 
more like Luther, we never would have lost sight of the super- 
natural in every natural process. That only the supernatural has 
been associated with creation is easy to understand, easier to under- 
stand today than it would have been fifty years ago. During the 
past hundred years science has asserted itself tremendously. The 
more it did, the more has spread the notion that science and 
technology are the world’s benefactors. Today even the common 
man naively believes in the ability of science and technology to 
solve all his and the world’s woes. This notion gave rise to the 
excessive naturalism of our day. The reaction among the pious 
and the seriously devout gave rise to excessive supernaturalism. 
We have given way to the thought that a miracle so-called is 
a greater and more dignified display of God’s majesty and power 
than a so-called natural process. Likewise the sudden, the mo- 
mentary, is more befitting the divine majesty and power than the 
slow and gradual, we have thought. Luther is entirely right. In the 
last analysis nothing is natural. 

In Luke 1 we read of a work of God which transcends even the 
creation of the world and of man. Creation or shaping, if you 
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please, of this present world began when “the Spirit of God was 
moving over the face of the waters.” The Incarnation planned in 
eternity, and announced ages ago to the first parents, began when, 
according to Luke, the same brooding, or quivering, or hovering 
Spirit, came upon Mary, and the power of the Most High over- 
shadowed her. “Conceived by the Holy Ghost,” we confess. From 
here on the Incarnation was carried forth by natural processes. 
It was all so natural, in fact, that had it not been for the preaching 
of the angel sent by God, we men could never have known “this 
great thing, which the Lord hath done.” We cannot explain the 
Christmas miracle, but we can in spirit reverently bow our knees 
with the shepherds and adore with hearts moved by joy and 
gratitude for what the Lord has done. Thus we confess and believe 
and preach the Incarnation, which transcends any other work of 
God. There is nothing here from which the believer shrinks. The 
natural brings the Child as Brother; the Divine calls for awe and 
adoration. The unbeliever is indifferent to it all, or he is repulsed. 

It seems that a great change in our thinking, especially as to 
man, is in the making. “This mind of ours is desperately sick. 
A present-day poet has accurately termed it ‘a place of disaffec- 
tion.’” °° A re-evaluation of our thinking has begun. The worship 
of humanity (humanism) is being exposed as an actual degrading 
of man when it insists that he is the product of his environment. 
So props are being knocked from under much of our educational 
philosophy. Excessive counseling and guidance are late children 
of humanism. The mechanomorphic view of man is losing face. 
The theories of emotional behavior, psychology, conditioned re- 
flexes, etc., are being crowded off the stage by the psychosomatic 
view of man. The man who emerges again is endowed with not 
only a soma, but also a psyche, which shows an independence and 
an autonomy that cannot be manipulated like a machine nor in- 
vestigated by the multifarious tests which have threatened to rob 
man of the last vestige of privacy. Matter is more of a mystery 
today than ever, for no one is certain whether it is energy or matter. 
Strangely enough, the little atom, too, is cutting capers. Isolated 
atoms act in an unpredictable manner. Therefore, the absolute 
prediction of effect when the cause is known is viewed with skep- 
ticism. Hence determinism is less determined today. The most 
assuring trend is the movement back to religion, led by leaders 
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in the sciences, such as Hugh S. Taylor,?* Dean of the Graduate 
School and Professor of Chemistry of Princeton University, to 
mention just one. We may not be aware of these movements, but 
they have begun. Our thinking, which has been shaped by these 
theories for so long a time, has set, like a gel, which must become 
solvent again before it can be molded in another form. Perhaps 
nothing will slow up this movement more than indolent indiffer- 
ence which asks: “What of it?” 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In Perils in the Pulpit 


By RUDOLPH NORDEN 
I 


ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL JEOPARDY 


places on earth. The sanctuary audience seated around this 

listening post is well behaved and for the most part friendly to 
the pulpit’s occupant. No projectiles indicating forceful disapproval 
will be hurled. In this respect there is a difference between the church 
and the public forum. In the latter controversial questions in politics or 
labor relations are often discussed more in the heat than the light of in- 
tense feeling. Emotion, more frequently than thought, becomes father 
to ill-advised deeds, such as giving flight to overripe vegetables, empty 
beverage bottles, and sailing saucers. At times the speaker is not only 
a target to be thrown at but is himself the person thrown owt of 
the assembly. 

In earlier days, when the Gospel of the Kingdom worked with the 
ferment of new wine it was not uncommon for an angry mob to 
manhandle the preacher. In Luke 4 we have the account of the 
Preacher returning to the scenes of boyhood and early manhood. When 
He, Jesus of Nazareth, stood up in the synagog to read and then to 
expound the reading, He was first met by curiosity, then indignation, 
and finally physical violence. “To the precipice,” shouted the excited 
hearers as they hustled Him to the brow of the hill, “that they might 
cast Him down headlong.” 

Reading the story of primitive Christianity as continued in the Book 
of Acts, one again comes upon riots touched off by the preaching of 
St.Paul. People took their religion seriously in those days. Perhaps 
also the fact that public preaching then was not scheduled for a set 
place and for a definite forenoon hour on the Lord’s day had something 
to do with audience reaction. In our civilization we have the popular 
institution of the Saturday night with an appeal to church members 
as well. Those who have fatigued themselves on Saturday night will 
be in no mood to start something on Sunday morning. The deadest 
time of the entire week for the emotions and the mind is Sunday 
morning before church. 

Nevertheless, there are today the physical perils of the pulpit, not 
the least of which is the nerve and heart strain of preaching. Added 
to an existing weakness of body, the fatigue of public speaking in not 
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a few cases has brought on an attack. This tension of preaching and 
of a physical collapse that sometimes follows is no laughing matter, 
The old formula of prevention being better than cure is applicable to 
the minister's health. At times a weary pastor is heard to say: “My 
doctor has forbidden me to preach for a while.” He would much 
rather put it like this: “My parishioners have ordered me to rest.” 
Thoughtfulness here on the part of the flock may obviate the perma- 
nent loss of the shepherd. Athletic coaches will not send an injured 
or ailing player into the contest. A game may have to be sacrificed 
for the sake of the season; at all events, for the sake of the individual’s 
welfare. Parish constituencies ought likewise yield to their impulses of 
love and concern when they observe their pastors to be in physical peril 
while preaching. 


However, actuarial figures released by accident insurance companies 
do not reveal that the parish ministry is a hazardous occupation. The 
work of a minister on civilian fronts cannot be classified with that of 
a technician handling high-tension wires or with the vocation of a 
coal miner. Though a calling and visiting pastor does share the hazards 
of the highways, he is not in dangerous traffic when he stands in the 
pulpit. If not primarily physical, what then are the perils of the pulpit? 


II 
THE PERIL OF BEING MISUNDERSTOOD 


With the purpose of enlisting the sympathy of the pew, let me 
point out the perils of the pulpit in the realm of spirit and mind. 
When the pew misunderstands the pulpit, a spiritual peril results. 
Misunderstood pulpit utterances may render effective soul work with 
the misunderstanding hearer difficult if not impossible. Language is at 
best an imperfect tool, particularly if language translations are involved. 
And we keep in mind that translations are certainly involved in the 
Book from which the parson reads. 

The effective use of language in public speech, an ancient art, 
nowadays goes under the caption of “communication,” a new discipline 
in school curricula. It deserves the attention of those who preach and 
of those who desire to benefit from preaching. The need for “open 
channel” communication was stated long ago by the Apostle Paul, 
who pointed out the uselessness of speaking in unknown tongues 
when the hearer does not understand. He asks: “How can anyone in 
the position of an outsider say the ‘Amen’ to your thanksgiving when 
he does not know what you are saying?” (1Cor.14:16, R.S.V.). 
The need for effective communication is implied also in this general 
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church prayer: “We beseech Thee, O Lord, to grant unto Thy Holy 
Church faithful pastors, who shall preach Thy Word with power; 
and help all who hear rightly to understand and truly to believe it.” 

Much has been said and written to facilitate clarity of diction. With 
this good end in mind, many have recommended “shirt-sleeve” English 
or have fallen victim to the cult of oversimplification in public speech. 
The mere use of simple words, however, does not guarantee conveyance 
of sense. C. Merton Babcock of Michigan State College writes in 
School and Society: “Nonsense, it must be pointed out, can be ex- 
pressed in plain talk as well as in erudite terminology. A tendency to 
disparage the employment of multisyllabic words and to avoid discus- 
sion of abstract ideas by evolving a simplicity formula intended to 
insure clarity may be nothing more than avoidance of critical and 
creative thinking.” Instead, says the writer: “A given communication 
is clear when it is meaningful; that is, when it derives from personal 
experience, when it is structured in significant symbols arranged 
logically, and when it is organized in terms of a controlling purpose.” 
In other words, the cult of simple words, as also the cult of ponderous 
phrases as found in legal contracts and government directives, has no 
virtue in itself. Whatever words you use, the idea is to get the 
meaning across. 

Specifically, there are various types of misunderstandings, all of them 
spelling out the spiritual perils of pulpit and pew. A case in point is 
the pulpit’s pronouncement of an impersonal truth (impersonal in 
the sense that no one person in the audience was meant), with the 
individual in the shadow of yon pillar understanding it as a personal 
criticism. The latter interprets the remark as singling him out for 
a public soul washing. There are, for example, warning statements on 
the subject of divorces and broken homes. Perhaps reference is made 
to the fact that on the material side Chicago’s 15,000 annual divorces, 
inasmuch as they involve legal procedure to undo what God has joined 
together, cost the taxpayers over a million dollars a year. Greater than 
the annual drain of two million dollars from the city’s public funds 
and greater than the price in terms of tears and anguish are the moral 
losses suffered in the severance of the marriage bond. Comments of 
this kind, while in general statement, may strike fresh wounds in 
a worshiper who innocently or otherwise became the recent victim of 
matrimonial fracture. The opinion, “This was a thrust at me,” pre- 
cludes the “take home” blessings the sermonizer had intended. If the 
pulpit were to pull its punches in every round, whether on personal 
dishonesty, the intemperate tongue, or whatever men’s and women’s 
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shortcomings, it would have to confine itself to glittering generalities 
and to blunderbus blasts which strike no one. Jesus as a preacher was 
not fond of the scatter gun or the innocuous flit gun. He shot His 
words out of a rifle. They pierced their targets with bullet effect. At the 
same time He was also mankind's greatest lover. He dressed the wounds 
of the humble and penitent with the loving skill of the Great Physician. 

Man does not always know where to draw the line and how to 
distinguish between words that wound and words that heal. Either 
choice may result in a peril for both pulpit and pew. Emerson would 
have no one intrude upon the spiritual estate of an artist. May the 
preacher “intrude” upon the spiritual estate of the sinner who comes 
to him for the words of life? A “no” is a vote for commonplace and 
nondescript preaching. A “yes” implies running the risk of having the 
pulpit’s utterances misinterpreted to the potential loss of a church 
member and perhaps of a soul. That's why we refer to the eventuality 
of misunderstanding as constituting a peril of the pulpit. 


Ill 
THE PERIL OF STRIVING TO BE ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 


The desire to satisfy every listener but not being able to do so 
indicates another of the more intangible perils of the pulpit. Even in 
a homogeneous Sunday morning congregation there are many tastes 
and desires as to the sermon’s content and the manner of its presenta- 
tion. Hearers come out of a variety of experiences. Their background 
and personal make-up, not at all stereotyped by the common denom- 
inator of their religious indoctrination, are projected in the likes and 
dislikes of the pulpit discourse. Were a questionnaire circulated to 
invite suggestions, the results would show a wide range of preferences, 
all the way from shallow sentimentality to cold intellectualism. The 
one hearer likes his religion set forth in a set of principles without 
too much fill-in detail. He doesn’t desire many illustrations, anecdotes, 
or to-life applications. Others prefer the skeleton to be clothed with 
much warm flesh. They don’t like framework sticking out but want it 
hidden under plaster, wallpaper, pictures, draperies, and interesting 
knickknacks. Members of still another school of thought (or emotion) 
want religion brought down to earth, with its pertinence to situations 
in home, office, shop, and school specifically pointed out. Naturally, 
they are in opposition to the “sanctuary” people, to those who want 
the church to be a spiritual haven apart from the problems of the 
workaday world. Not the atmosphere of a spiritual workshop or 
clinic but of a candlelighted cathedral is desired. The pulpit in that 
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setting is asked to yield edifying meditation and (in a good sense) 
an “escape” from the toils and tribulations of life. 

Then, as to content, there is a difference of opinion as to what the 
preacher shall stress, whether sin or grace, Law or Gospel, or whatever 
other theological opposites exist. Of course, some will want more 
pteaching against sin, provided it is sin in the aggregate and not the 
transgressions of the individual. This desire for irrelevant preaching, 
which keeps the hearer undisturbed in his smugness, was more scored 
than described by Charlotte Perkins Gilman in her well-known poem: 


Preach about yesterday, Preacher! 
The time so far away: 

When the hand of Deity smote and 
slew 

And the heathen plagued the stiff- 
necked Jew; 


Or when the Man of Sorrow came 
And blessed the people who cursed His 
name — 
Preach about yesterday, Preacher, 
Not about today! 


Every clergyman invites lay people to recognize with him the prob- 


lem of trying to satisfy a variety of hearers. In leaning or in being 
pushed too far in any one direction he is exposing himself to the 
perils of the pulpit. 


IV 
THE PERIL OF DELIVERING AN INADEQUATE SERMON 


Followers of baseball know that even good pitchers have their off 
days. For this weakness the reason may be as much psychological as 
physical. Also God's spiritual moundsman will have a Sunday when 
he is not in his best form. The inadequate sermon on a given occasion 
may stem from insufficient time for preparation. Even the pastor who 
speaks fluently from what appears to be scant notes has spent much 
time in preparation. It is most rare that a full-bodied sermon is 
preached from inspiration alone, as though it were a fully armed 
Minerva springing from the Jupiter’s brain. Under the press of parish 
duties the time for preparation must sometimes be cut short. Parish- 
ioners, of course, can help by supplying clerical assistance so that, 
after the manner of the Apostles, pastors may spend much time in 
meditation and prayer. 

Granted that sufficient preparation has gone before, there may yet 
be an off-color sermon now and then. The French say the soup is never 
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as hot when it is served as it was when cooked. Between the time 
a sermon is prepared and the time it is delivered there is a cooling-off 
period, and this is in no sense derogatory to the sermonizer. It is one 
of those unpredictable human factors. Mood, or what in other eras 
may have been called “the spirit,” is very germane to the delivery of 
a sermon. Mood is in turn closely related to such a physical factor as 
digestion or a good night’s sleep. Reciprocally speaking, there are 
also moods in an audience, not at all unrelated to the emotional 
phenomenon vulgarily called “mob psychology.” On Mother's Day, 
for example, the audience is warm and receptive because it is stirred 
by noble memories. It fairly comes forward and meets the preacher 
of the day. On the other hand, before a sermon on the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity becomes effective, the audience has to be warmed up, 
and in that the preacher sometimes succeeds, sometimes not. 

Kindred to the question of the preacher’s mood is the psychological 
factor of an extended mental plateau. The human mind and the whole 
personality for that matter goes through cycles. Biographers of Charles 
Dickens find high and low degrees of fruitfulness in his literary output. 
A recent biographer referred to one of Dickens’ books as written in the 
“wasteland” period of the author's life. A preacher, too, passes through 
wastelands and again through veritable Gardens of Eden in his career. 
This year, perhaps, his Lenten sermons were particularly fruitful. 
People tell him so, and of course he himself knows this best of all. 
In other years it was not so. 

The inadequate sermon, whether isolated or in a series, constitutes 
a peril of the pulpit. This is definitely the case when a minister's 
over-all preaching ability is judged on the basis of one inadequate 
sermon. Pulpit procurement committees, if these must be, should bear 
this point in mind. The scouting committee cannot arrive at a fair 
judgment of a pastor’s work unless it has heard more than one sermon 
and has investigated the entire parish ministry of which public preach- 
ing is but one facet. 

Vv 


THE PERIL OF THE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


Henry Seidel Canby once wrote: “Arrogance, pedantry, and dog- 
matism are the occupational diseases of those who spend their lives 
directing the intellects of the young.” It is to be expected that occu- 
pational disease of one kind or another should try to fasten itself upon 
the profession of preaching. Just what it is would be hard to say. 
Certainly a phase of it is “getting into a rut,” as the common phrase 
has it. 
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For the occupational disease of repeating clichés and commonplace 
truisms there is a cure. This balm in Israel that renews and refreshes 
is a greater personal study of the Bible, and for that parishioners 
should allow their minister undisturbed hours. Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, 
dean of Emory (Ga.) University, called attention to this need again 
in one of his recent lectures at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
The daily press quoted Dr. Colwell as saying: “We too often approach 
the Bible with minds already made up and look for passages backing 
up our conclusion. Even mature preachers can profit by an open- 
minded study of the Bible.” As though heeding this speaker's counsel 
prematurely, Martin Luther read the Bible through twice every year, 
and in doing this discovered fresh treasures. He compares the Bible 
to a tree whose branches are laden with fruit. The moze you shake 
the branches, the more fruit will they deliver. 


The cure for perfunctory triteness lies also in a re-evaluation of the 
aims of preaching. What Thomas Aquinas called the three things 
necessary for salvation are also the preaching guidelines. They are 
according to Aquinas (1) to know what to believe, (2) to know 
what to desire, and (3) to know what to do. On these points the New 
Testament has its specific answers. Renewed Bible study is again just 
what the doctor ordered in combating the occupational disease of 


sometimes losing sight of goals. 

This study has sought to show that the perils of the twentieth- 
century pulpit are closely related to the perils of the pew. Not as much 
space separates the two as is sometimes believed. When pulpit and 
pew work hand in glove to achieve a common goal, the perils enu- 
merated are transformed into peace upon Israel. Understanding is 
a two-way street. As the man in the pulpit keeps his ear to the ground 
to catch all the signals of this age and interpret them to the benefit 
of the laity, so let the people in the pew maintain a sympathetic 
rapport with the pulpit. Then preaching becomes the two-way com- 
munication that God intends. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Outlines of the Hannover Epistles 


THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JAMES 2:14-23 


It is especially this section of the Epistle of James which has 
caused people to say that Paul and James contradict each other. 
Since both wrote by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, we know 
contradiction would be impossible. Yet how will we answer the 
objections raised and the questions asked about faith and works? 
Let us see. 


WHAT Is THE RELATION OF FAITH AND WORKS? 


First we must understand the terms “faith” and “works” as used 
by Paul and James. Both speak of the same faith: trust in God 
for salvation through Christ Jesus. (This thought should be ex- 
panded to give the sermon a real Gospel basis.) Paul and James 
do not, however, speak of the same works in the passages usually 
quoted. Paul speaks of the works of the Law; James speaks of the 
works which are fruits of faith. Paul emphasizes (cp. Rom. 3: 
21-28) that works of the Law dare not be looked upon as an 
adjunct to faith to justify us. James stresses that works must be 
present as fruits of faith if such faith is real and genuine. 


I 
Faith Must Produce Works 


A. To say one has faith does not make faith a reality (v.14). 


1. James implies there is no profit because there is no faith. 
Acts 5:1-11: Ananias and Sapphira. 


2. He does not imply that all those to whom he writes have 
no faith, for he addresses them as “my brethren,” v.14. (It is 
important that we watch this point when we preach to a Christian 
congregation. Consciences must be aroused, but it dare not be 
a wholesale condemnation. ) 
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B. Faith, if it does not produce works, is dead (vv. 15-17). 


1. Anyone who claims to have faith should apply the test: 
“Are there works?” (1 John 3:17-18.) 

2. God provides us with ample opportunities daily to demon- 
strate our faith by works (Luke 3:11). He will judge us accord- 
ingly, Matt.25:41-44. (Give pertinent examples.) 


C. Bare assent to articles of faith is no real fruit-producing faith 
(vv. 18-20). 


1. A vivid dialog in v.18: Mr. A: “You claim to have faith?” 
Mr.B: “I certainly do, and, what is more, I have works to show 
for it. Can you show me faith without works?” Mr. A: “I guess 
not.” Mr. B: “But I can show faith by my works.” 

2. Merely to repeat expressions of articles of faith (like the 
Jewish Shema, Deut. 6:4, the first thing Jewish children learned) 
may be only that which devils also can do, Mark 1:24; Mark 5:7. 
(Here a reference could be made to the Standard Epistle for this 
Sunday, 1 Peter 5:6-11. One of the devil’s traps is hypocritical 
confession of faith.) 

3. Devils have no comfort but shudder in fear. So it must be 
with all those who have no real faith (Matt. 25:46). 


II 
Works Are the Evidence of Faith 


A. We rest for our conviction of faith not on any works, but 
altogether on the sure Word of God (Rom. 10:17). 


B. However, works demonstrate that faith exists (vv. 21-22; 
cp. Luke 7:35). 

1. By what Abraham did, it became clear that he believed 
(Gen. 22:9; Heb. 11:17). 

2. Abraham’s faith “was made perfect,” received its final, definite 
proof by his works. 

3. In that sense Jesus emphasizes works in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. 5:16; Matt. 7:17; Matt. 7:24). 


C. Since good works are necessary for evidence of the existence of 
faith, it may be said that indirectly works justify (vv. 23-24). 
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1. Abraham could perform his difficult assignment by faith. 
He performed it; so he had faith; so he was justified (Gen. 15:6; 
Rom. 4:3). 

2. Because of such evidence of faith, Abraham received the title 
“friend of God” (2 Chron. 20:7; Is. 41:8). 

You are a friend of God (John 15:14-15). Thank God for that. 
Use His Word ever more zealously that through its power your 
faith may shine forth all the more through its fruits, your works 
of love. 

Milwaukee, Wis. WALTER W. STUENKEL 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 PETER 1:2-15 


Each Sunday a pastor greets his congregation from the pulpit, 
saying: “Grace, mercy, and peace be unto you from God, our 
Father, and Jesus Christ, our Lord”; or “Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from God, our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The greeting of Peter in this Epistle is also appropriate (v.2). 

These words have great depth of meaning. Let us dig a little 
deeper into the well of this text and come up with a good spiritual 
drink of God’s grace. (I would suggest reading text from R.S. V. 
for clarity and simplicity.) 


THE AMAZING MATHEMATICS OF GOD’s GRACE 
I 
How God’s Grace Is Supplied (vv.2-4) 

A. Faith comes by divine power (meaning of the Third Article). 
1. No man can come to faith by his own power or strength. 
2. The special operation of God’s Spirit, a supernatural act, 

is needed. 


B. This same power also brings “life and godliness.” 


C. This power is operative through knowledge of the Word 
(Rom. 1:16). 


1. Knowledge is important for God’s Spirit to multiply His 
grace in us. 
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2. We must grow in knowledge through all of life, adding 
bit by bit. 

3. The Church must teach and teach and teach. (Here mention 
should be made of the Spirit’s operation in the teaching agencies 
of the local congregation. ) 

4, The Church’s emphasis on emotion, activity, etc., is not 
enough — unless it also imparts knowledge. 


D. God calls us by His glory and praise, unfolded in the Word. 


1. This glory and praise has added His great and precious 
promises. 


2. It has made us “partakers of the divine nature.” We are 
sons of God with all of Christ’s righteousness credited to us and 
all of His power in us to help us live righteously (Gal. 2:20 and 
Phil. 1:21). 


3. It also gives power to escape the corruption of the world. 


Summary: This power of knowledge, this power of the glory 
and praise which is unfolded in the Word, is amazing. It is God’s 
grace growing up inside us to lift us from the muck of the world 
into the glory of the Kingdom. 

II 


The Addition of the Fruits of Faith, Also by the Grace of God 
(vv. 5-7) 


(These fruits cannot be added except that we have faith.) 


A. “Virtue” in the sense of moral strength, or, as Lenski says, 
“praise.” It is that praise which makes faith shine. 


B. Knowledge in contrast to gnostic ignorance and falsehood. 

C. Self-control or temperance in contrast to legalistic abstinence. 
D. Steadfastness (patience) which never gives up. 

E. Godliness of attitude and true worship. 


F. Brotherly affection (brotherly kindness) in a close family tie. 


G. Love (charity) which is deeper than brotherly love and extends 
even to enemies. 
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III 
The Results of Abounding in God’s Grace (vv. 8-11) 


A. Fortified by knowledge we are kept from being barren and 
unfruitful. 


1. Kept from spiritual blindness. 
2. Kept from forgetting God’s mercy and forgiveness. 


B. The confirmation of our call and election. We will not 
rationalize by saying that what is eternally fixed by God 
cannot be made sure by us. We will remember that Christ 
said, “If ye continue in My Word,” etc. 

C. The entrance into the eternal kingdom of Christ. 

Application: The implied warning is that if we do not abound 
in these fruits and results of God’s grace, we shall stumble and 
fall. These words were written as a fortification against false 
prophets who know nothing of the power of God’s grace multi- 
plying and adding in the Christian. 

IV 


The Constant Need for Reminders — Peter's Personal Concern 
(vv. 12-15) 

A. The operation of God’s mathematics, adding and multiplying 
His grace, is something we must always keep in mind. 

B. We need it constantly. God’s Word may be like pouring water 
over wool. The wool gets whiter. 

C. Church attendance and Bible study are important even for the 
best informed. We never get too much. We never hear the 
Gospel too often. 

Conclusion: Grow in knowledge. Forget not the things learned. 

Do not impair the operation of God’s grace. 

Baltimore, Md. GEORGE H. SOMMERMEYER 
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THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
AcTs 9:32-43 


This text depicts two miracles of healing by the Apostle Peter 
during his ministry on the Caesarean Coast at Lydda and Joppa. 
For the Trinity season these miracles may be used profitably to 
show the power of Christ and His Word in the lives of His people, 
for not only the miracles but also the fruits of faith described in 
the text were effected by our Lord. The text preaches Christ, not 
Peter. Miracle texts are often difficult because one generally 
tends to preach in the same vein on all miracle texts; namely, 
on Jesus the Son of God, Epiphany, etc. Naturally this is the 
fundamental thought lying behind the miracle texts, but it is also 
salutary to use the doctrine in the concrete situation rather than 
the abstract. This the following outline attempts to do. Neither 
does it seem suitable to treat this entire text from the point of view 
of Dorcas, Peter, missionary work, power of prayer, work of the 
pastor, etc., all subordinate thoughts, or to make the two miracles 
the two parts of the sermon. 

For the actual introduction the preacher might consider the 
following approaches: (1) The historical setting in the ministry 
of Peter (Acts 9:32—11:24); (2) The nature of miracles in the 
New Testament Church; (3) A brief outline of the general con- 
tents of the text in story form. Since the text may not be familiar 
to some people, the latter seems the most practical and would 
easily lead to our suggested theme: The miracles of Peter at 
Lydda and Joppa examples of 


THE TREMENDOUS POWER OF CHRIST AT WORK 
IN OuR CONGREGATION TODAY 


I 


This Power Is at Work in Christian Hearts Bringing Forth 
Works of Love. Do Not Take It for Granted! 


A. It operated through the Word in our conversion (saints, v.32). 


1, Relate how the people of Lydda and Joppa became Christians. 
It takes God’s power to convert a sinner. 


2. Note its power in the life of Peter. 
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3. Aeneas kept the faith in spite of his long illness. 

4. Examples from the local congregation? 

B. It operates in the work of the local congregation (our need, 
Christ's love, justification ). 

1. The works of Tabitha or Dorcas. She was raised that she 
might continue her works of love. 

2. This same power operates today in the hearts of God’s people. 
The exalted Christ, at the right hand of God, always with us, 
(Application to local situation. Does the congregation have 
a Dorcas or Tabitha Society? The divinity of Christ is shown in 
the deeds of His people.) 

II 
This Power of Christ Not Only Sustains Our Faith and Life but 
Also Takes Care of Our Bodily Needs (cp. Sunday Gospel, Luke 5). 
Thank God for It! 


A. Note the outstanding example of Aeneas of Lydda (vv. 33-34). 
1. The nature of his disease. 


2. Healed by Christ. 
3. The role of Pastor Peter. 


B. Examples from the church of today. 
1. Diseases and sickness always with us. Sin. 
2. The work of the pastor with the sick. 
a. Peter was sent for. 
b. He went willingly. 
c. He dwelt among them (v.43). 
d. The pastor ministers; Christ heals (body and soul). 


II 


This Power Is the Source of Strength in the Outreach of the 
Church to Others (Vv.35-42, cp. Epistle, 1 Peter 3:15). 
Let Us Use This Power! 


A. Note the effect of the miracles of Peter on the people of Lydda 
and Joppa. (General conversion? ) 
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B. Note how the works of the saints (Tabitha, vv. 36,39) in- 
fluenced others for Christ (the weeping widows were no doubt 
helped by Tabitha and converted through her). 

C. Application to mission endeavors today. The power of prayer 
and faith in personal evangelism (Epistle, 1 Peter 3:12). 


IV 


This Power of Christ Is with Us Not Only in This Life, but 
Also in Death and in the Eternal Life to Come. Believe It! 


A. With the power of Christ, death is only a sleep (John 11:25). 
1. Tabitha’s death — weeping helps none. 
2. Peter had to rely upon Christ's power. 


B. The Resurrection of Christ is the evidence not only of His 
divinity and glory, but also of our resurrection and future 
glory. 

1. Not a reward, but a gift. 
2. Includes the body as well as the soul. 


3. Application: We have every incentive for a fruitful Christian 
life sustained by the power of Christ. 

Conclusion: The preacher might dwell on the meaning of the 
Trinity season. Christ is Life. The outline offers some possible 
avenues of conclusion for each part (Do Not Take It for Granted, 
Thank God for It, Use It, Believe in It), which might be sum- 
marized here through an anecdote or Biblical example. It is sug- 
gested that the sermonizer draw on his own store of Scripture 
passages and parallels of which there are great numbers to illustrate 
the power of the risen Christ in the life of the Church. 


Springfield, Ill. LORMAN M. PETERSEN 


SAINT JAMES THE ELDER THE APOSTLE’S DAY 
Roo. 8:28-39 
Which James? — Most dictionaries of the Bible list four men 
named James: 1. The Elder, son of Zebedee; this is the man whom 
we commemorate on July 25. 2. The Less, son of Alphaeus. 
3. The Lord’s brother, head of the church at Jerusalem in the 
Apostolic age. 4. The father or brother of the Apostle Jude. 
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Why July 25? — This date was not selected by the Church with 
reference to the death of James (which occurred just before the 
Passover, A.D. 42, Acts 12:1-3). It rather marks the anniversary 
of the removal of his remains, because of fear of the Arabs, to 
Compostela, seat of an archbishopric in the extreme northwestern 
part of Spain, in the eighth or ninth century. According to tra- 
dition, James had visited Spain before his martyrdom. For us, 
however, the significance of the date as such pales into insignifi- 
cance, for we do not venerate the relics of the saints, but simply 
set the memory of the saints before us that we may follow their 
faith and good works (Aug. Conf., XXI). 

Why Rom. 8:28-39 for this day? — The connection between the 
Apostle and the Epistle lies in the way in which James met his end. 
He was the first of the Apostles to suffer death by martyrdom, 
in fulfillment of our Savior’s words Matt. 20:23 and Mark 10:39. 
Acts 12:1-2: “Herod ... killed James . . . with the sword.” 
Webber: “Clemens Alexandrinus gives us a vivid account of his 
martyrdom. As he was about to be beheaded, the soldier who had 
accused him before Herod was so impressed because of the Apostle’s 
great Christian courage and faith that he fell down and implored 
forgiveness, humbly confessing his sins. The Apostle absolved him, 
saying, ‘Peace, my son, peace be unto thee, and the pardon of thy 
faults.’ The soldier arose and confessed Jesus Christ, and was 
beheaded by Herod, soon after the martyrdom of St. James.” 
Reed: “The Lutheran Epistle is a noble passage from St. Paul con- 
cerning persecution, the sword, etc., and their inability to ‘separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.’” 
Ressel: “The Epistle for today is one of the sublimest passages 
in the Sacred Scriptures. The great facts here set down by 
St. Paul are verified and demonstrated in the martyrdom of 
St. James. That surely, is the ultimate lesson we are to learn 
in our sufferings.” What are those great facts, and what is that 
ultimate lesson? The facts are stated also in Acts 14:22: “We must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” And 
the lesson is stated also in 1 Peter 4:13: “Rejoice, inasmuch as ye 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, that when His glory shall be 
revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy.” 


A child of God can be sure of his salvation because the promise 
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of God is sure. He should be so sure as to be ready and willing 
to suffer all, even death, rather than deny his Savior. James was 
sure of his salvation. So was Paul, who for our comfort in suffering 
set forth the doctrine of predestination to salvation in Rom. 8: 
28-39. This text speaks of 


SURE SALVATION 
I 
The Doctrine of Predestination 


Vv. 28-30, — Note: This part of the sermon should not be long, 
and particular care should be taken in order that the simplest 
language possible is used. The average hearer is to grow in 
Christian knowledge and be strengthened in his faith and assur- 
ance of salvation, but he is not to be led too far beyond his depth 
of acquaintance with terminology expressing abstract concepts. 
The Abiding Word, 1, 524, introduces a picture which is helpful: 

“Note the golden chain extending from God’s eternal purpose 
and foreknowledge and predestination through time, in which we 
are called and justified, to eternity, our glorification above. The 
fact that we have been called, that God has brought us to faith, 
should make us sure of our election before the world began as 
well as of our salvation after this time and this world has ceased 
to be. That golden chain was forged in the fires of God’s ever- 
lasting love, eternal and unchanging as God Himself, and on the 
anvil of Calvary, erected in eternity by God’s decree of redemption, 
on which the Lamb slain from eternity (Rev. 13:8), having been 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God 
(Acts 2:23), was made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption (1Cor.1:30). That chain — and 
every link thereof is unbreakable— that chain guarantees to us 
who believe our past election and our future glorification.” 


II 
This Doctrine Is Our Highest and Greatest Comfort 
in Suffering 
Our salvation is assured, because 
A. God, who is for us, is mightier than all who are against us 


(v.31). 
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B. God, who already has gone so far for us—all the way— 
will surely not stop at anything less (v.32). 


C. No one can successfully accuse or condemn us (vv. 33-34). 


D. Nothing can separate us from the love of Christ, which is the 
love of God (vv. 35-39). 

Note on V. 37: “More than conquerors.” — This is the only place 
in the New Testament in which this combination form of the word 
occurs: hyper plus nikao. It carries us to the most sublime heights 
which can be attained by human language. What is there that can 
be desired beyond, over, and above victory? Only this, that it 
should last forever! A conqueror who has his victory nailed down 
forever might be called more than a conqueror, for he has accom- 
plished what no other conqueror has ever accomplished, except the 
Son of God and those whom He draws to Himself in love to share 
in His eternal victory over sin, death, and the power of the devil. 

Conclusion: “The God of all grace, who hath called us unto His 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. To Him be glory 
and dominion forever and ever. Amen.” (1 Peter 5:7-11.) 


A Collect for the Day 


O almighty God, who didst grant unto Thine holy Apostle 
James the Elder grace to remain faithful, through suffering, unto 
his end, we pray Thee, by Thy Spirit, so to comfort us in all trials 
and afflictions and strengthen us in the assurance of salvation 
that we may abide steadfast in the faith unto our end; through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


Additional References: For an exegetical treatment of Rom. 8: 
28-39 see CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXIII (May, 
1952), 342—-353. For an exegetical treatment of the doctrine of 
predestination as taught in Eph. 1:3-6, the other principal seat of 
the doctrine of election, see the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, V 
(January, 1901), 25—46. 


Pitcairn, Pa. LUTHER POELLOT 
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SUMMER SEMESTER AT OBERURSEL 


The Lutherische Hochschule (theological seminary) at Oberursel, 
near Frankfurt, Germany, announces the following program for the 
summer semester (May 4—July 29). 


Old Testament: Hezekiel (4 hrs.) and selections from Judges 
(2 hrs.) 
New Testament: Hebrews (3 hrs.); Pauline and Lucan procla- 
mation (2 hrs.); Biblical studies (2 hrs.) 
Church History: History of the Ancient Church (3 hrs.); The 
Formula of Concord (2 hrs.) 
Systematic: Dogmatics I (4 hrs.); Dogmatics III (4 hrs.); 
Eschatology (2 hrs.); Readings in the Lutheran Confessions 
(3 hrs.) 
Practical: Homiletics (2 hrs.); History of Missions (2 hrs.) 
At the invitation of the theological faculty of Oberursel Seminary, 
Dr. John T. Mueller of Concordia Seminary will serve as guest lecturer 
during the coming summer semester. He will present two courses: 
The Christian Kerygma in an Unchristian World and The History 
and Development of Lutheranism in America. E.E.M. 


COMMUNISM AS A RELIGION 


The Anglican Theological Review (January, 1954), in an article 
under this heading, points out the fact that Communism cannot be 
understood properly unless its religious aspects are kept in mind. 
Communism, the writer says, has, in the first place, the positive doctrine 
that “the most evident reality in the universe is nature and that 
nature’s laws are rational.” Behind nature, however, is matter as the 
ultimate reality. Though this fundamental Communist doctrine cannot 
be proved true, yet it is asserted dogmatically so that the whole Com- 
munist system is erected upon an act of faith. Again, Communism 
reveals a goal of history presented in terms of a drama of redemption. 
In this drama there are a number of principal elements, such as the 
evil of capitalism and the triumph of the proletariat. In place of the 
Christian doctrine of sin, repentance, and conversion Communism 
offers to its adherents the doctrine that private property is the root of 
all evil and that salvation can come only by repentance and the rejection 
of everything which hinders the triumph of World Communism. 
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Finally Communism offers its adherents the millennial hope that with 
the triumph of the proletariat and the elimination of capitalism there 
will be no more class struggle so that the State will wither away, 
because there will be no more need for its functions, and the result 
will be an everlastingly just human society. 

The writer illustrates the religious implications of fundamental Com- 
munist doctrines by embodying them in the following creedal form: 
“I believe in Matter, maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. And in one Nature, the only begotten of Matter, 
being of one substance with Matter. I believe in the Dialectic (social 
revolution) , the Lord and Giver of Life, which proceedeth from Matter 
through Nature, which with Matter and Nature is worshiped and 
glorified, which spake by Marx and the Communist prophets. And 
I believe one Communist Party; I acknowledge the evils of Capitalism 
and the sins of private property; I believe in the class struggle through 
which redemption shall come; in the Communion of the proletariat, 
and in the withering away of the State; and I look for the life ever- 
lasting of a triumphant World Communism.” 

This is not a blasphemous travesty of the Christian Creed, but an 
earnest attempt on the part of the writer to show how deeply lodged 
in the minds of Communists are the Marxian principles as so many 
religious fundamentals. In his “Summary” he says “that for this 
reason World Communism cannot be either adequately or effectively 
dealt with on political, economic, or military grounds alone. The 
threat of World Communism can be successfully met only when its 
basic religious appeal is neutralized. Communism will be liquidated 
only by the sincere adoption of a religious philosophy which makes 
sense as an interpretation of universal reality and also guarantees the 
achievement of those human rights and dignities which mankind 
generally holds to be part of its inherent right.” Such a “religious 
philosophy” can, however, be maintained only where Christianity in 
its Biblical truth will rule and direct the hearts of a people. 

J. T. MUELLER 


THE DOGMATIC FOUNDATION FOR ROME'S MARIAN CULT 


A prominent Roman Catholic theologian of Europe is reported to 
have said that the dogma of Mary’s Assumption is of greater signifi- 
cance in Rome’s dogmatical history than the 16th century reformation. 
During recent years the Una Sancta movement, sponsored jointly by 
Roman Catholic and Evangelical theologians of Europe, seemed to 
bring the two bodies into such a relation that a fraternal exchange of 
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theological views was possible. But the proclamation of Munificentis- 
simus (1950) declaring the dogma of Mary's Assumption, shattered 
these hopes, and deepened the gulf between Rome and all non-Roman 
bodies to such an extent that even Liberal Protestantism is genuinely 
disturbed by the steps which the Roman Pontiff has taken in pro- 
claiming this dogma. In brief the following has occurred: Under 
Pius IX Roman theology was aimlessly drifting dogmatically. Under 
the present Pope the Church is reverting to a more dogmatic position. 
In the meantime, however, a complete shift in its dogmatic foundation 
seems to have taken place. Formerly Rome, theoretically at least, 
recognized two sources of doctrine, Scriptures and traditions. But in 
announcing the bodily assumption of Mary, Rome has virtually and 
officially declared that it can dispense with these two sources and has 
substituted a new source, the current religious views of the Church, 
the hierarchy. It should be kept in mind that the Pope first circularized 
the episcopal hierarchy and proclaimed the new dogma only after he 
obtained the affirmative replies of the majority, which ostensibly 
reflected the thinking of the Church (Glaubenssinn der Kirche). This 
is said to be the new source of dogmatic formulations. No attempt 
was made to find references to the new dogma in the Scriptures or in 
tradition. The only question seemed to be whether the new dogma 
was in accord with the general religious views of the hierarchy and 
whether this dogma was “definable” by logical syllogisms. This new 
criterion for Roman Catholic dogma especially in Germany and France 
greatly disturbed many theologians prior to the proclamation of the 
new dogma and since its proclamation places them in a dilemma. 
In Theologische Literaturzeitung (Vol.79, No.1, Jan., 1954) Prof. 
Friedrich Heiler of Marburg reviews all the pertinent literature by 
Romanists and non-Roman theologians — almost 100 books and 
articles —dealing with this matter. In this summary we can only 
refer to a few of these. 


Dr. Heiler considers as the most significant contribution to the entire 
field the work by Martin Jugie, La mort et l’Assomption de la Sainte 
Vierge (1944). Jugie was professor of the papal Athenaeum and at 
the Institut Catholique at Lyon and dedicated his dogmatic opus to the 
Pope. The author shows that prior to the end of the sixth century 
there is no reference anywhere to Mary's assumption. The so-called 
“transitus” legend arose about this time and was no more than 
a memorial festival of the Virgin and was celebrated chiefly as the 
glorification of Mary’s soul. Jugie is very emphatic in pointing out 
that there is no historic foundation whatsoever in Scripture or tradition 
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for the bodily assumption of Mary. Not until the 13th century was 
the bodily assumption accepted as a pious opinion, though as late as 
the sixteenth century the Roman breviary contained a warning against 
accepting the opinion without qualifications. Though Jugie admits that 
there is no historical evidence, he holds that there are dogmatic reasons 
to support the dogma of Mary’s corporal assumption. He maintains 
that this dogma is contained in her immaculate conception. In this 
dogma lies her sinlessness, her perfect holiness, her divine motherhood, 
her perpetual virginity. Being without sin she has a rightful claim on 
the immortality of her soul and body. Jugie, a first-rate historian, can 
therefore dispense with all historical evidence and cast all scientific 
investigation overboard, and rely solely on syllogisms to establish 
a Roman dogma. In Roman Catholic terminology Mary's assumption 
is a “definable” dogma. Giuseppe Filiograssi, La definibilita dell’ 
Assunzione di Maria (1949) and W. Hentrich, De definibilitate 
assumptionis B.M.V. (1949) maintain that the long period of silence 
concerning Mary’s assumption is followed by an unfolding of this 
dogma, so that the lack of historical evidence is more than offset by 
the high dogmatic criterion. Klaudius Jiissen of Freiburg in Tatsache 
und Definierbarkeit der leiblichen Himmelfahrt Mariens (1948) also 
freely admits that there is no historical evidence for the dogma. He 
maintains that faith in the dogma is based on the facts implicitly 
contained in the other Marian dogmas which are stated explicitly in 
traditions, and that the church can therefore also explicitly proclaim 
this implicitly taught dogma. Some Roman dogmaticians have openly 
espoused the Newman theory of development of doctrine. Joseph R. 
Geiselmann, Am Vorabend der feierlichen Dogmatisierung der leib- 
lichen Aufnahme Marias in den Himmel (1950), maintains that the 
dogma is not based on the handing down of dogmas deposited in the 
shrine of the Church through the act of ¢raditio, allegedly based on 
John 16:12 ff., but that a real development of doctrine has taken place. 
Gradually the Church came to see more clearly that Mary’s assumption 
is but the anticipation of the final bodily resurrection of all men. 
Therefore to postpone Mary's assumption until the end of human 
history would be tantamount to severing the bond which unites her 
with Christ, and therefore her assumption must have occurred at the 
earliest possible moment. According to this author the assumption is 
veritas implicite revelata, and while there is no evidence in Scriptures 
and traditions, it is nevertheless “definable” as a dogma and must be 
accepted by all the faithful. 

But there have also appeared some sharp criticisms of the new 
dogma, Heiler calls particular attention to two English Romanists, 
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R. Winch and V. Bennet, The Assumption of Our Lady and Catholic 
Theology (1950), who question the papal infallibility decree, the lack 
of historic evidence, and the dogmatic argumentation, especially the 
“argument from convenience” as formulated by Duns Scotus: Potwit, 
decuit, ergo fecit. Other Roman theologians published books under 
such titles as Katholische Kirche, wohin gehst du? and Quo vadis, 
Petre? and several publications appeared under pseudonyms. 

Friedrich Heiler has included in his survey also the non-Roman 
Catholic material, from the Eastern Orthodox Church, the Anglican 
Church, and the German Evangelical and Lutheran Church, such as 
Evangelisches Gutachten zur Dogmatisierung der leiblichen Himmel- 
fabrt Mariens prepared by the theological faculty of Heidelberg, and 
Hans Asmussen, Maria, die Mutter Gottes, Walther Kuenneth, Christus 
oder Maria? Kuenneth sees a straight line from the Isis cult in Egypt 
and the Diana-worship in Ephesus to the worship of Mary at Fatima 
and Altoetting (Bavaria) and to the wild enthusiasm of the masses 
at the proclamation of Mary’s assumption. He correctly brands Rome’s 
Mariology as a denial of Christology and therefore as mythology, and 
states that for the first time a myth becomes a dogma of the Church. 
The chasm between Roman theology and Bible-centered theology is 
absolutely unbridgeable. 

In the light of the foregoing one can understand, at least to a degree, 
how some of America’s leading Roman theologians can enthusiastically 
support the new dogma and still remain faithful to a scholarly approach 
to history. The Marian cult will undoubtedly expand in scope and 
intensity. Since it has been established that Mary’s assumption is 
“definable” on the basis of logic, Mariology will experience further 
expansion. John A. Flynn, president of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
has declared that within the next century three further Marian dogmas 
will be proclaimed, all “definable” as dogmas, namely Mary's co- 
redemptive activity, her mediatorship of all graces, and her queenship 
of the entire universe. For all practical purposes the Roman Mariolators 
already accept these as pious opinions, including such Romanists as 
Bishop Sheen, whose TV program at the opening of the Marian year 
was a blatant invitation to all listeners and viewers to join the 
Romanists in their Mariolatry. F.E.M. 


WILL MARY BE DECLARED CORREDEMPTRIX IN 1954? 

In a review of a Roman Catholic study on the meaning of the 
Protevangelium (Gen.3:15), the writer, T. F. Torrance, comments: 
“It becomes apparent that most Roman Catholic scholars can speak of 
the Virgin Mary in terms of corredemptio, although there are many 
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who will not go so far as this... . No doubt the Marian year 1954 
will see the proclamation of the dogma Maria Corredemptrix, which 
for the Protestant world could only be the reductio ad absurdum 
of this whole development” (Scottish Journal of Theology, Match, 
p-98). 

Whether 1954 will witness the proclamation of Mary as corredemp- 
trix is a matter of speculation. Rev. Torrance may be right, however, 
in his assumption that “most Roman Catholic scholars can speak of 
the Virgin Mary in terms of corredemptio.” We submit the following 
evidence from a tract recently sent us by a correspondent and titled 
Mistakes About Mary. Father D. F. Miller is the author. It is published 
by the Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Liguori, Mo. In this small vest- 
pocket-size pamphlet, Father Miller attempts to answer ten major 
objections which Protestants have often raised against the undue 
veneration accorded Mary by Roman Catholics. Objection 10 reads: 

The only requirement for salvation is faith in Jesus Christ. Nothing 

else is necessary or profitable to attain that end. Therefore the final 

and clinching argument against devotion to the Mother of Christ is 
that it is contrary to the basic principle of Protestant Christianity, 
viz., that the one and only thing a man can do and must do for the 
salvation of his soul is to believe firmly in Jesus Christ. 

Father Miller's reply to this objection reads: 

To one who is content to rest on this “basic principle of Protestant 

Christianity,” in the face of all the clear commands of the Bible that 

one must keep the commandments, pray without ceasing, make use 

of the sacraments, besides believing in Christ, there is little to be 
said. To anyone who will take the Bible as a whole, who will accept, 
not only Christ’s command that he believe in Him, but also His other 
commands and instructions, it can be made amply clear that He chose 

a Mother, endowed her with all beauty and fullness of grace, and 

permitted her to co-operate with Him in effecting the redemption 

of mankind, in order that men beg for her intercession in behalf of 
the graces they would need to save their souls... {italics ours]. 


This is simple and direct language which neither Roman Catholic 
nor Protestant can misunderstand. 


If 1954 witnesses the proclamation of the dogma of Maria Cor- 
redemptrix, Roman Catholics will not be surprised. Nor ought Prot- 
estants be surprised. But if what we expect to happen will actually 
happen, then Mariolatry will have reached the zenith of development. 
And yet, on second thought, will it? There is still the possibility that 
the Pope may at some later time elevate the “Queen of Heaven” to 
the chief position in the redemption process and declare her to be its 
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principal author. There is still the possibility that in Roman Catholic 
teaching the Mother of God, rather than her Son, will be accorded 
the seat at the right hand of the Father. There is still the possibility 
that the Fatherhood of God will be matched by the Motherhood of God. 
One’s mind fades out at the thought of what else could happen if 
Mary is declared corredemptrix. In any case, if Pope Pius XII proclaims 
the dogma of Maria Corredemptrix, the split between Roman Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism will become absolute and the anti-Christ 
character of Roman Catholic speculative theology will be past re- 
demption. P.M.B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Portland, Oreg.— An Oregon circuit court judge ruled here that 
Portland’s public schools must admit parochial school children to 
special classes for the handicapped. 

Circuit Judge Alfred P. Dobson upheld William C. Elkins, father of 
Patsy Elkins, a student at Holy Cross parish school. She was one of 
four parochial school children who had been refused admission to 
special lip reading and speech correction classes in the local public 
schools. 

Mr. Elkins contended in his suit that the law’s definition of handi- 
capped includes all children and puts their admission to special classes 
on the basis of need rather than of enrollment in the public schools. 

Attorneys for Portland’s school district No.1 indicated they would 
appeal the decision to the Oregon Supreme Court. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The Church Council of the 900,000-member 
Evangelical Lutheran Church has decided not to approve a report 
favoring planned parenthood. 

The report was submitted by the commission on social relations of 
the American Lutheran Conference, to which the ELC and four other 
bodies belong. 

The ELC Council said it found in the report “a number of state- 
ments . . . which it cannot approve” and consequently “does not give 
approval to its release in the name of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference.” 

The council did, however, authorize the appointment of a committee 
“to study the subject of marriage and parenthood and to prepare 
material for publication which would be helpful to our people.” 

It was understood that the American Lutheran Conference report 
was rejected largely on the basis that the Lutheran Church should not 
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make pronouncements on subjects for which there is no clear Sctip- 
tural guidance. 


Madrid. — Generalissimo Francisco Franco, head of the Spanish State, 
was awarded the Supreme Order of Christ, highest Pontifical decoration, 
at a special Mass held in the Royal Palace’s chapel here. 

The rare honor was conferred upon General Franco by Enrique 
Cardinal Play Deniel, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain. 
It was given for Franco's services to Spanish Catholicism and the con- 
clusion last year of a concordat between Spain and the Vatican, 
recognizing Catholicism as the only religion of the Spanish people. 


Oslo.— The Norwegian Cabinet has declared that Bishop Kristian 
Schjelderup of Hamar was not unfaithful to his ordination pledges in 
maintaining that the conception of an everlasting punishment in Hell 
is incompatible with Christianity as a religion of love. 

His position in the “Hell-discussion,” which has stirred Norwegians 
for nearly a year, was conveyed to the bishop by Dr. Birger Bergersen, 
Minister of Church Affairs. 

The charge of “unfaithfulness” against Bishop Schjelderup was made 
by Prof. Ole Christian Hallesby, Norwegian lay leader, pietistic theo- 
logian, and former head of the provisional council of the State 
Lutheran Church. 

It followed a protest by Bishop Schjelderup against a radio address 
made last year by Professor Hallesby in which the latter stressed the 
condemnation to Hell of all unbelievers. The address made headlines 
in the Norwegian press. 

Bishop Schjelderup took the position that Christianity was a religion 
of love and that Professor Hallesby’s teachings were incompatible 
with this concept. 

Professor Hallesby then said the bishop was unfaithful to his ordi- 
nation pledges. Whereupon the bishop asked Norway’s Department 
of Church Affairs to clarify its position on the matter. The Department, 
in turn, asked the bishops and theological professors for their views. 

Bishop Schjelderup, who was under attack in many quarters for his 
stand and nearly boycotted by some of his congregations, said he would 
resign if the charges against him were upheld. 

In its pronouncement on the matter, the Cabinet said that neither the 
bishops nor the theological professors had reached any common con- 
clusion and that “their opinions seem to vary a good deal.” 

By taking an official stand in the controversy, the Cabinet has under- 
scored the authority of the King to interpret the Confession and to tell 
what may or may not be taught within the Church of Norway. 
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While it is not likely that the Cabinet’s pronouncement will end the 
“Hell-discussion,” the emphasis may shift to the relationship between 
Church and State. 

This possibility was foreshadowed in a 60-page document on the 
issue written by Dr. Frede Castberg, professor of Constitutional Law 
at the University of Oslo, who was also asked by the Department of 
Church Affairs to examine the question. 

Professor Castberg concluded that the King (the Cabinet), accord- 
ing to his own conviction, should interpret the Confession and decide 
whether a pastor or bishop is teaching according to the Confession, 
“as their duty is.” 

“In exercising this authority,” Professor Castberg said, “the King has 
no duty to consult with the bishops or the theological faculties, and if 
he does so, has no duty to follow their advice.” 

Bishop Eivind Berggrav, who led the Church’s struggle against the 
Quisling regime during the war, protested against Professor Castberg’s 
views. The bishop announced that he will shortly publish a pamphlet 
entitled “Contra Castberg in vital questions for the Church.” 

Only one of the eight bishops consulted by the Department of 
Church Affairs, Bishop Ragnvald Indrebo of Bjorgvin, said definitely 
that “Bishop Schjelderup’s statements are in contrast with the Con- 
fessions and his duty to teach according to the Confessional Books.” 

Most of the other bishops said the material they were given was too 
meager to justify any definite judgment on Bishop Schjelderup’s 
teaching. Two bishops went on record as saying that “statements like 
those by Bishop Schjelderup do not place anybody outside the Con- 
fessional Lutheran Church.” 

While the Free Theological Faculty agreed with the Bishop of 
Bjorgvin, the theological faculty at the University of Oslo held: 

“Bishop Schjelderup’s teaching does not deviate from the Confes- 
sions, the Bible or the teaching of Jesus to such a degree that he has 
placed himself outside the Confessional, Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 

Calcutta. —Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, has assured 
Christian missionaries that they will have full freedom to preach and 
do social work among Indians. 

But he urged that these activities should not be motivated by a desire 
for conversions. 

The President’s comments were in reply to a statement to him by the 
Garo Hills Autonomous District Council. The Council said the 
standard reached by the Garos was “due to the work of the mis- 
sionaries . . . and we would earnestly pray that restrictions should not 
be imposed on their work.” 
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Dr. Prasad said the government was determined to implement fully 
the constitutional guarantee of freedom of religion. And he praised 
Christian missions for the good work they had done in many parts of 
the country. 

“We all, whether Christians or not, appreciate their services,” he 
declared. “Gandhi used to say that their services would be still more 
appreciated if they were not conditioned by one thing. That was, that 
these services should be rendered purely out of love for the people but 
not with the motive of conversion. Missionaries should consider this 
point.” 

Madrid. — The Rev. Manuel Diaz, pastor of a Baptist congregation 
at Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, has been expelled from that protectorate 
by Spanish military authorities, according to reports received by Prot- 
estant leaders here. 

The reports gave no reason for Mr. Diaz’ expulsion but said he now 
is at Algeciras in Southern Spain. 

The Tetuan Baptist congregation comprises some 40 to 50 members 
and is supported by a Canadian Baptist mission group, Protestant 
sources said. 


Columbus, Ohio. — American Lutheran Church congregations in this 
area conducted a week-long Spiritual Life Mission as a pilot project 
for an evangelistic campaign to be undertaken later in all of the 
denomination’s 2,032 congregations in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 

The Rev. Henry E. Hoesman of Columbus, director of evangelism 
for the A.L.C., said the objectives of the continent-wide mission are 
“recovery of the loyalties of each congregation’s members and deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of loyal members.” 


London.— Pope Pius XII never makes any decisions or takes any 
action without first seeking the intercessions of St. Teresa of Lisieux, 
according to Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster. 

He said the Pope “told me all that St. Teresa had done for him and 
said to me: ‘I do not know what lies ahead, but if you pray to her in 
any difficulty, without a doubt she will help you.’” 


New York.— The “official” periodicals of eight church bodies aff- 
liated with the National Lutheran Council now have a combined 
circulation of 424,329, according to NLC headquarters here. 

They have gained 56 per cent since 1947, the report said, and it is 
estimated they are read by more than half of the 3,064,000 confirmed 
members of the eight bodies. 

Biggest of the periodicals is The Lutheran, weekly magazine of the 
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United Lutheran Church in America, which, with 1,450,000 confirmed 
members, is the largest body in the NLC. 


The Lutheran’s circulation went from 50,000 in 1947 to 143,000 
early this year, a gain of 186 per cent. 


St. Paul, Minn. — A boarding club housing young men on parole or 
probation will be established by the board of charities of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in co-operation with Luther Theological Sem- 
inary here. 

Students from the seminary will counsel with the boarding club 
residents. 

The club is tentatively scheduled to be put into operation within 
a year under the direction of a seven-man commission to be appointed 
by the ELC charities board. 

Barcelona, Spain. — A Diocesan Secretariat for the Preservation of 
the Faith was created here with the directive “to work for the repression 
of Protestant propaganda.” 

Establishment of the new office followed a call issued by Roman 
Catholic Bishop Gregorio Modrego y Casaus of Barcelona for a “true 
crusade” in his diocese against the “Protestant danger.” 


Washington, D.C. — President Eisenhower has nominated Chaplain 
(Brig. Gen.) Patrick James Ryan to be Chief of Army Chaplains. 
He has been Deputy Chief since August 21, 1952, and also held that 
post from 1946 to 1948. 

Upon confirmation by the Senate, the 51-year-old Monsignor Ryan 
will be promoted to the rank of major general. He will become the 
second youngest man ever to hold the Chief Chaplaincy and the second 
Roman Catholic to head the Army Chaplains. The first Chief was 
Chaplain (Maj. Gen.) William R. Arnold (1937—1945). 

New York.— A dearth of Roman Catholic educational facilities for 
scientific research and for the study of pure science was deplored by 
the Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., of Fordham University here. 

“We Catholics are neglecting to turn out scientists,” he said. “And 
the position of scientists in our civilization is of the utmost importance. 
There is a tremendous amount of lip service to science in American 
Catholic education but that is as far as it goes. We have not introduced 
students to science as such.” 


Chicago. — Sales of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible have 
passed the 2,647,000-mark since its publication late in 1952, it was 
reported here by Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean emeritus of Yale Divinity 
School and chairman of the Standard Bible Committee of the National 
Council of Churches. 
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In addition, he said, more than 2,500,000 copies of the R.S. V. New 
Testament have been sold since it first appeared in 1947. 


Bogota, Colombia.— A school inspector in the city of Armenia, 
Caldas province, has ordered a Protestant school there to close down 
and his directive has been approved by the provincial authorities. 

The local newspaper, E/ Espectador, which reported the development, 
said the school was run by American and British teachers. It added 
that they had tried to appeal the school inspector's decision to 
Armenia’s mayor, but were not given a hearing. 


The Hague.—The Netherlands government will issue in June 
a stamp commemorating the 1,200th anniversary of the death of 
St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany, who was martyred in the Dutch 
town of Dokkum in Friesland. 

To mark the observance, Netherlands Catholics will hold a national 
pilgrimage to Dokkum on July 6. On the preceding Sunday, special 
services will be held in Utrecht, oldest diocese in Holland, which was 
founded by St. Willibrord, companion of St. Boniface. 


Washington, D.C.— The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod has 
been granted an additional 12 months by the Federal Communications 
Commission to complete a new commercial television station, 
KFUO-TV, which will be established at Clayton, Mo., a suburb of 


St.Louis. The scheduled completion date now is April 4, 1955. 
When the station goes on the air, it will be the first of its kind to be 
operated by a national religious body. 


Mexico City.— A Roman Catholic nun was arrested at the city’s 
busiest intersection for “wearing religious garb in public.” But she 
was freed after protesting to police officials at the station house that 
her habit is a “uniform” and, as such, has been authorized since the 
1940—46 administration of President Manuel Avila Camacho. 

Sister Guadalupe Colon, a member of the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, had been taken into custody by two policemen 
at the request of Gen. Miguel Flores Villar of the Mexican Army, 
who charged that her appearance on the streets in religious garb 
violated national laws. 

Anti-clerical decrees issued in 1926 during the regime of President 
Plutarco Elias Calles forbid the wearing of religious garb outside 
churches. While technically still in effect, the decrees have not been 
widely enforced since the days of the moderate Avila Camacho 
administration. L. W. Spitz 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE CITIES OF ST.PAUL: THEIR INFLUENCE ON HIS LIFE AND 
THOUGHT. I: The Cities of Eastern Asia Minor. By W. M. Ramsay. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1949. 452 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


This reprint of a well-known work by a renowned author should have 
been announced long ago. Ramsay was a conservative scholar who de- 
fended especially the reliability of Luke’s writings. He sponsored some 
views which we cannot endorse, but his works abound in information and 
insights for which all of us can be grateful. The cities spoken of in this 
volume are Tarsus, Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra. A number of 
beautiful illustrations and of maps enhance the value of the book. 

WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


PETRUS: JUENGER-APOSTEL-MAERTYRER: Das historische und das 
theologische Petrusproblem. By Oscar Cullmann. Zuerich: Zwingli 
Verlag, 1952. 282 pages. Cloth. Sw. frs. 20.80. 


PETER: DISCIPLE-APOSTLE-MARTYR. By Oscar Cullmann. Trans- 
lated from the German by Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1953. 252 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Like the other writings of this distinguished professor of Basel and 
Paris, this book on Peter evidences amazing breadth of scholarship, general 
sobriety of judgment, a quite positive and evangelical position in theology, 
and command of a literary style which is engaging (at least in German). 
Cullmann always stimulates and instructs, even where one cannot agree 
with him. No less than 300 authors are referred to in the footnotes. This 
makes the volume a valuable syllabus for more extended studies on 
special points. 

This is not a biography of Peter on the lines of the well-known books 
of William Taylor and William Dallmann. But no biographer of Peter 
will henceforth dare to overlook this book. The author disclaims a polem- 
ical design, intending the book as a contribution to the historical study of 
the early Church and, particularly, of the rdle played by Peter. However, 
he is forced to take issue on historical grounds with the false claims of the 
papacy. He does this in a calm, judicious, and thoroughgoing fashion, 
so that his book constitutes a powerful answer to Rome’s pretensions. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with Peter in 
history under the headings Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. The second deals 
with the exegetical problem of Matt. 16:17-19 and the dogmatical issue 
taised by Rome’s abuse of this text. 

479 
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We have space for brief mention of only a few positions taken in this 
book. More than one third of the contents is devoted to the question 
whether Peter ever was in Rome and was martyred there. In this con- 
nection Cullmann deals at length with the much-heralded recent excava- 
tions under St. Peter’s Church. The results, he shows, contribute nothing 
either positively or negatively to the question regarding Peter's residence 
in Rome. The evidence for his Roman martyrdom still must be looked 
for in the indirect references found in early written sources which, 
Cullmann feels, make it highly probable that Peter was in Rome at the 
end of his life and was martyred under Nero. 

The last 93 pages are devoted to the exegesis of the Matthew passage 
and to the refutation of the unwarranted deductions that are made from 
it by Rome. Cullmann ably contends for the passage as a genuine utterance 
of Jesus. (Incidentally, there is here an excellent discussion of the 
meaning of ekklesia for Jesus.) However, the author suggests that these 
words were spoken by Jesus in a different context, probably in the setting 
of Luke 22:31. This procedure seems to us to involve a series of im- 
probabilities that create more difficulty than taking them in Matthew's 
context. 

In the exegesis of the Rock-saying Cullmann takes this as referring to 
the person of Simon-Kepha-Petros. He argues that the Aramaic would 
have but the one word Kepha for both the Greek Petros and petra. The 
old poetic distinction between petros (stone) and petra (rock) cannot be 
carried through in the Greek of this period. Petros is used for the name 
given the disciple because of its masculine termination. Kepha-Petros 
is the Rock on which the Lord promises to build His Church. This was 
fulfilled after the Resurrection, according to the clear evidence of the 
early chapters of Acts. Together with his fellow apostles, among whom 
he enjoys a primacy amid parity of apostolic function, he through his 
witness to the Lord remains to the end of time a conspicuous part 
of the foundation (finally this is Christ Himself) upon which the Lord 
builds His Church (John 17:20; Eph. 2:10; Rev. 20:14). 

This interpretation, of course, is not new. Among recent scholars, 
Schlatter, Schniewind, Heim, and K. L. Schmidt take the same position. 
Before them it was stoutly maintained by such men as Broadus, Alford, 
Bengel. Speaking of Bengel, one might almost say that Cullmann’s book 
is essentially an expansion of Bengel’s brief notes in his Gnomon. Here 
this redoubtable old Lutheran savant, after contending with the same 
arguments employed by Cullmann for the Rock as referring to Peter and 
after granting the possibility of a visit of Peter in Rome, says: Tute haec 
omnia dicuntur: nam quid haec ad Romam? “All this is said with safety, 
for what has this to do with Rome,” i.e., the claims of the papal church? 
Just that, guid haec ad Romam, the inadmissibility of Rome’s claims in 
connection with Peter, is the basic contention of Cullmann’s book. With 
great force he shows that the apostolic office in the strict sense was 
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temporally limited and not transmissible. But all generations of the 
Church “are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets,” 
believing on Christ through the Apostles’ word (John 17:20). That in- 
cludes Peter’s testimony. And this reminds us that although Cullmann 
employs Peter’s words in Acts as a source for his excellent, though brief 
treatment of Peter’s theology (pp. 67 ff.), he only in passing refers to 
Papias’ testimony as to Peter's relation to Mark, and is all but silent 
concerning Peter as an author, apparently regarding both Petrine Epistles 
as pseudepigrapha. VICTOR BARTLING 


KERYGMA UND MYTHOS. Edited by Hans Werner Bartsch. Hamburg- 
Volksdorf: Herbert Reich Evangelischer Verlag. Band I: Ein theo- 
logisches Gespraech. 2.Aufl., 1951. 219 pages. Paper. $2.50; 
Band II: Diskussionen und Stimmen des In- und Auslandes, 1952. 
211 pages. Paper $3.00. 


Frankly, we intend to give here not so much a book review as some 
bibliographical notes on a matter which greatly agitates wide circles. 
The two volumes noted above are source-books for the study of the great 
debate which has been going on, particularly in Germany, since the 
publication, in 1941, of R. Bultmann’s essay, Neues Testament una 
Mythologie: Das Problem der Entmythologisierung der neutestamentlichen 
Verkuendigung. This essay originally appeared in a book of collected 
papers of Bultmann. It exploded on the theological world of Germany 
like an H-bomb. It is now reprinted in the first volume of Kerygma und 
Mythos, along with notable discussions pro and con, especially one of the 
earliest and still one of the most formidable rejoinders to Bultmann, 
“Antwort an R. Bultmann” by the late Prof. Dr. Julius Schniewind, who 
was in every way Bultmann’s intellectual peer. Other writers represented 
in the first volume are Hochgrebe, Olivier, Soucek, Harbsmeier, Lohmeyer, 
Sauter, Schumann, and Thielicke (second only to Schniewind as a theo- 
logical opponent to Bultmann). In the second volume, besides Bultmann’s 
30-page reply to his critics, we find discussions by Karl Barth, Bartsch, 
Buri, Hartlich and Sachs, Kuemmel, Oepke, Prenter, Sauter, and Stauffer. 
A bibliography is appended, containing references to books, brochures, 
and articles down to July, 1952. This bibliography may be supplemented 
by articles in Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, Match 15, 1953, 
pp. 89 ff., and December 1, 1953, pp. 361 ff. 

The major portion of Bartsch’s first volume has recently been trans- 
lated by R. H. Fuller, with a brief appreciation by A. M. Farrer, under 
the title Kerygma and Myth (London: S.P.C.K., 1953). The two 
German volumes will, however, remain basic for the scholar who intends 
to specialize on the issues raised by the controversy, which goes on with 
unabated vigor and which may soon find louder echoes also in America. 

Our theological journal has tried to keep its readers aware of this 
debate and the issues involved; see the issues of March, 1951, pp. 181 
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to 191, “Entmythologisierung,” by Dr. W. Arndt, and especially of 
November, 1953, pp. 785—808, containing Dr. W. Arndt’s translation of 
the weighty opinion on Bultmann’s program published last year by the 
members of the faculty of Bethel Theological School, as well as, on 
pp. 854—856, a translation of a criticism of Bultmann by a German 
pastor. 

The student may profitably consult two articles that have appeared in 
The Lutheran Quarterly: Anders Nygren, “On the Question of Demythol- 
ogizing Christianity” (1952, pp. 140 ff.) and Paul Leo, “Kerygma and 
Mythos: The Theology of Rudolf Bultmann” (1953, pp. 359—370). 

Among further discussions in American journals there are informative 
articles with bibliographies in Theology Today, April, 1953, pp. 33 ff., and 
April, 1954, pp. 107 ff.; Anglican Theological Review, October, 1953, 
pp. 257 ff. 

Finally, we should like to refer to a pamphlet designed for plain 
Bible-believing Christians of Germany who are disturbed by the new 
frontal attack on the very foundations of historical Christianity: Fritz 
Rienecker, Stellungnahme zu Bultmann’s “Entmythologisierung” (Wup- 
pertal: Brockhaus, 1951. 86 pages. Price about $1.00). The writer 
stands firmly on Scripture and gears his discussion to the capacity of the 
average German layman. 

One must regret that most of the material in reply to Bultmann is 
directed to the theological intelligentsia. One wonders whether a third 
volume of Kerygma und Mythos, which the editor says may be forth- 
coming, will respect the needs of the people most concerned, the people 
in the pew. And yet, the majority of these, we are confident, are shielded 
against this heresy, which is almost as old as Christianity itself but is 
decked out by Bultmann and his followers with the trappings of current 
philosophies, by taking an unyielding position on the old Bible, which 
has never yet lost a battle, and on the Creed which is the “Yes” of the 
Church to God’s Kerygma and its “No” to every Mythos, including 
Bultmann’s whole position. With its denial of the supernatural and, 
thus, the very possibility of the Incarnation and Resurrection, Bultmann 
ultimately places our salvation entirely intra nos and not extra mos, and 
while he brazenly operates with the data of the primitive apostolic 
proclamation, he interprets these data in whatever way it suits the 
momentary whim of the “demythologizing” modern myth-maker. Read 
1 Cor.1:18a and 2:14. VICTOR BARTLING 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By Bernard Ramm. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1953. 252 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


IMMORTALITY. THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE. By Alson J. Smith. 
New York: Prentice-Hail, Inc., 1954. 248 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


These two books belong into the field of Christian apologetics. 
Dr.Ramm is professor of philosophy at Bethel College and Seminary 
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(Baptist), St.Paul, Minn. He realizes the limitations of apologetics; 
nevertheless, he expects a hearing from those “who still have enough 
flexibility in their mentality to hear a case on its own merit.” He calls 
his book Protestant Christian Evidences, because Protestant belief rests on 
the sole authority of Scripture, whereas Romanist belief is based on the 
authority of the Church. The book is, in every way, worth reading. 
After a general introduction to Christian evidences, in which the writer 
discusses necessary prolegomena, he critically examines modern “anti- 
supernaturalism,” pointing out its shortcomings and fallacies, and then 
demonstrates the supernatural verification of Christianity through fulfilled 
prophecy, miracles, the divine character of its Founder, His resurrection, 
Christian experience, and the supernatural character of the Bible. While 
thus moving along ancient apologetic pathways, he attacks the problems 
involved from new points of view and orientates his discussions to the 
latest antisupernatural thought. As he sets forth his philosophical and 
scientific reasons for the truth of the Christian faith, he shows very definitely 
that his reaffirmation of the Gospel truths flows from his own deep 
Christian convictions. 

Dr. A. J. Smith is a Methodist minister, author, and lecturer who has 
come to belief in the immortality of the soul after a long period of per- 
sonal skepticism. His special field is parapsychology, the branch of 
psychology which investigates such psychic phenomena as clairvoyance 
and extrasensory perception. He purposes to show in his book that there 
is in trance experiences, moving finger writings, clairvoyance, and other 
psychic phenomena a shred of undeniable evidence attesting the reality 
of the human soul and its immortality, and that this fact has been 
acknowledged by leading scientists. Perhaps the best chapter in the book 
is that entitled “The Scientific Retreat from Materialism,’ in which he 
shows that “bleak Nihilism” should not have a place in human thought 
since the evidence for a moral God and the immortality of the human 
soul is overwhelming. J. T. MUELLER 


MARTIN LUTHER: AUSGEWAEHLTE WERKE. Volume III. Com- 
piled and edited by H. H. Borcherdt and Georg Merz. Munich: 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1950. 534 pages. Cloth. DM. 15.70. 


In addition to other works of Martin Luther, this volume includes his 
Small and his Large Catechism, his liturgical writings, his hymns, and 
the Smalcald Articles. While the texts of these works may be found in 
authentic editions also elsewhere, the distinctive feature of the present 
volume, as well as of the remaining four of the complete set, are the 
notes that have been appended. They cover no fewer than 164 pages and 
include many findings of recent Luther research. One may not always 
agree with what is said, especially when it is not a product of research, 
but only a personal opinion, yet we dare not think that our interpretation 
of Luther’s life and work is always of necessity the last word and cannot 
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possibly be amended. Regarding Luther’s Deutsche Messe und Ordnung 
des Gottesdienstes, the editors quote (p.407): “It was not a makeshift 
or last resort, it was not a development which went astray (Fehlent. 
wickelung), it was not a liturgical denial, but it was a perfectly valid 
attestation of the evangelical spirit.” The quotation is from the Luther. 
jabrbuch (X, 1928, p.203); the words are by Theodor Knolle, who 
insists that the chief guiding principle of Luther’s Deutsche Messe (and, 
for all of that, of all liturgies) is to keep the Word of God in circulation 
among men. Luther himself remarked in his Deutsche Messe that 
liturgies and orders of service must be prepared and used that people 
“may become familiar with the Scriptures, apt, well-versed and learned 
in them, enabled to defend their faith and in due time teach others and 
help to increase the Kingdom of Christ.” (Works of Martin Luther, 
Philadelphia [Holman] edition, Volume VI, p.171.) Taking into con- 
sideration that many strange and “un-Lutheran” notions, opinions, and 
practices are current in our day also among us, it is timely indeed that 
we read the liturgical writings of Luther that we might get back to the 
fundamentals of salutary Christian worship. Borcherdt and Merz have 
helped to make available these precious writings in a new and unusually 
attractive edition, and we are happy to report that the liturgical as well 
as the hymnological sections of the volume under discussion have been 
made available by the Chr. Kaiser Verlag also as separate, paper-cover 
publications. Hymnologists will appreciate the discussions, definitions, 
explanations, etc., found in the bountiful notes prepared by the editors. 
While the limitations of space have forced us to relate our remarks to 
but one of the many important writings of Martin Luther found in Vol- 
ume III of the series, we might yet add that all products of Luther's pen 
found in the volume have been treated with the same scholarly care and 
devotion. We recommend this set of five volumes, of which only four 
are available at present, to those who desire a compilation of Luther's 
works in an authentic and beautiful edition. In American money, the 
price per volume comes to about four dollars. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


WAR, COMMUNISM, AND WORLD RELIGIONS. By Charles Samuel 
Braden. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 281 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


Dr. Braden is chairman of the department of history and literature of 
religions at Northwestern University. He was born in a Methodist par- 
sonage, is a former missionary and mission board executive, and author 
of eight books related to comparative religion. 


The author evidences a deep knowledge of the religions of mankind 
and recently he visited the principle centers of religion in fifteen countries 
in order to deepen this knowledge through person-to-person contacts with 
people of all walks of life, monks and priests, lay leaders and “plain 
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people,” rulers and politicians, with the special purpose of noting the 
effect of war and Communism upon the world’s religions. 


Through his face-to-face contacts with these leaders of the major 
religions and of many of their sects, the author indicates the latest trends 
in polity, growth, practice, statistics, and especially in their relationship 
with the governments under which they exist. His analysis of the many 
interviews shows not only how the recent wars and how Communism 
affected their existence and their thinking, but also any influence they 
in turn may have been able to bring to bear on Communism. He indicates, 
where Communism is not yet dominant there are expressions as “man’s 
religion is his own private affair” (p.208), or, “follow any faith . . . 
so long as it did not conflict with the principles of the Communist party” 
(p. 163). He shows that in India and Pakistan and in Islamic countries 
where religion is strong Communism is “not openly antireligious at all” 
(p. 163). 

Everyone he interviewed regarding Japan seemed to think this country 
will not go Communist, also that monotheistic religions as Christian, 
Jewish, and Muslim have a basis for withstanding godless Communism. 

Everyone who may wonder how or in which direction Japan, Nehru 
and India, the Islamic World, Israel, Indonesia, or other Asiatic countries 
may turn should read this book. It seems not too much material is being 
published in Christian circles, especially on the mission fields, against 
Communism, and so the author comments rather favorably on a widely 


circulated booklet written by M. L. Dolbeer, a missionary connected with 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, Rajamundry, India (U.L.C.A.), 
in which the author opposes Communism on the basis of its being 
antireligious, and also quotes “from reliable Marxist sources, deliberate 
instructions to workers to dissemble at this point and not arouse undue 
prejudice by declaring the truly antireligious character of Communism” 
(p. 183). E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


DAS NEUE MARIENDOGMA IM LICHTE DER GESCHICHTE UND 
IM URTEIL DER OEKUMENE (Oekumenische Einheit, Vol. II, 
No.2). Edited by Friedrich Heiler. Munich/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt 
Verlag, 1951. 160 pages. Paper. DM. 6.50. 


We have here a devastating critique of the newest dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. However, 
the critique is not based merely on disbelief and prejudice, but on 
careful investigation, thorough research, and on an almost endless amount 
of correspondence with scores of people whose opinion the author holds 
in trustworthy and high regard. In addition, the author made it a point 
to be on hand in Rome on the day the assumption of the Virgin Mary 
was declared a dogma of the Roman Catholic Church. Heiler’s approach 
is strongly historical, and he quotes from documents of the Eastern Church 
as well as of the Western to validate his points. Thus he adds breadth 
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and perspective to his treatment of a subject matter which would suffer 
and lack in depth were this method not applied. He describes in great 
detail with what pangs of conscience not a few, including members of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, were forced to accept this divisive dogma. He sets 
forth what pains some had gone to in order to avert this doctrinal 
catastrophe. He states that the Pope had sent a questionnaire to the 
members of his hierarchy regarding the feasibility of declaring the 
assumption of the Virgin a dogma; the dogma was declared, all protests 
and all qualms of conscience notwithstanding. Not a few pages are 
devoted to illustrating the severe conscience scruples many had regarding 
the acceptance of a dogma which they as Christian people could not accept. 
Dr. Heiler tells what difficulties members of the clergy, including bishops, 
encountered in foisting upon their people an erroneous dogma which they 
as theologians and as students of the Holy Scriptures had to reject in their 
own hearts. It is not difficult to conclude what the proclamation of this 
dogma meant to an ecumenist of Friedrich Heiler’s stature. Countless 
hopes of this noted theologian and liturgiologist were shattered by this 
one blow. His fond hope of reuniting all of Christendom was thrown to 
the winds by the pronouncement of another error on the part of Rome. 
Lutheranism and Protestantism will never accept the new dogma regard- 
ing the Virgin Mary. This Heiler knows and this knowledge contributes 
not a little to the animated and dramatic character of his Das neue 
Mariendogma, which is anything but an uninteresting and dull treatment 
of the subject. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE. By Alfred C. Kinsey, 
Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, and Paul H. Gebhard. Phil- 
adelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953. xxx + 842 
pages. Cloth. $8.00. 


SEX ETHICS AND THE KINSEY REPORTS. By Seward Hiltner. New 
York: Association Press, 1953. xi + 238 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The second of the “Kinsey Reports” achieved considerable publicity 
prior to the appearance of the work. It seems that most of the conversation 
about the second book has ceased with its appearance. One reason is the 
nature of the work itself. It is so explicit and profuse in its physiological 
data concerning sexual activity that the lay reader is sickened rather than 
excited by his study of it. Secondly, the study is highly technical. 
Dr. Kinsey and his associates are engaged in a long-term investigation 
which is to proceed through many more units involving thousands of 
interviews and samplings. The investigators stress the specific and limited 
function of the evidence published so far. Furthermore, the present study 
devotes itself to a very limited sphere of activity —a strictly physiological 
one. It aims to explore simply the process of the sexual act and the 
contributions to its climax. The vast domain of male or female personality 
and of sexual relationships in terms of attitude, affection, love, purpose, 
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and value is not touched. This does not imply that the Kinsey associates 
deny its existence or importance. It simply means that they have directed 
themselves to “behavior,” actions and reactions which can be discussed and 
measured. The attitude of the Kinsey group toward religion and its in- 
fluence upon sex has been disputed. Their findings indicate that practice, 
possibly before marriage, and removal of inhibitions contribute to efficiency 
in sexual relations. The Kinsey Report regards “religious tradition” as 
a chief restraint. More detailed findings indicate fewer parallels with 
religious devotion. 

In general the Kinsey Reports are of value to the specialist. Of imme- 
diate importance to every pastor is Seward Hiltner’s splendid study. This 
book covers both reports. It begins with a survey of Christian views of 
sex, the Biblical and historical base, “Kinsey's View of the Christian View,” 
which Hiltner regards as being limited to the accent on reproduction, 
and “A Contemporary Christian View.” The latter Hiltner regards as the 
Biblical view implemented by “modern knowledge symbolized by de- 
velopmental understanding.” The latter is the assumption that man’s total 
self is fulfilled through its interrelationships with other human beings and 
hence sexual relations contribute to this development. The book provides 
close studies of the Kinsey Reports with regard to sex patterns and culture, 
differences between men and women, changing attitudes and practices, the 
apparent significance of religious influences, existing attitudes in people 
toward sex. Finally come two important chapters: “Christian Criticism of 
Existing Attitudes” and “The Christian View in the Light of Kinsey,” 
supplemented by “Some Implications of the Christian View for Today.” 
Particularly the chapter on “Christian Criticism of Existing Attitudes” 
strikes this reviewer as important for the preacher's work in the cure of 
souls. Hiltner believes that the Christian view of sex is relevant to life 
today but that Christians should be doing better with making their view 
effective in society. He feels that Kinsey has helped Christians to face 
the fact that they need to do more. Interestingly, he feels that all of us 
must do more to “elucidate the way in which the Bible (and Jesus Christ 
as revealed in the Bible) is related to modern situations and attitudes” 
(p.218). The closing chapter deals with a number of special problems 
concerning sex and marriage which will echo and clarify many practical 
problems in the ministry. Hiltner’s book is not easy to read, but it is 
Christian in tone and stimulating without being too pessimistic. Pastors 
should use it and work through it particularly in their small professional 
groups. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONALITY. By Joseph Nuttin. Trans- 
lated by George Lamb. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953. 310 
pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Agreeing with Percival M. Symonds that “insufficient attention had 
been given to the rational and self-determining side of man,” Fr. Joseph 
Nuttin, Professor of Psychology at the University of Louvain, states that 
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the chief aim of this book is to “develop a conception of the dynamic 
structure of personality from the point of view of general psychology, 
in order to complete, positively, the one-sided pathological view which 
has been maintained by psychoanalysis.” With this in mind the author 
aims “at integrating psychoanalysis with the whole science of psychology, 
and at making a positive contribution to the study of normal personality 
dynamics from the point of view of general psychology. . . . In our 
opinion human activity and human drives are not to be simply reduced 
to tissue needs and to the lower levels of animal drives. The traditional 
doctrine about the so-called ‘spiritual,’ i.e., specifically human components 
in man’s motivation and behavior seems to us to be true.” 

The author begins with a preliminary survey of Freudian psychoanalysis, 

Here is a book which will be profitable reading for anyone who will 
look closely at the evaluations and conclusions of the author. In a day 
when everything from common sense to general psychology, psychoanalysis 
and psychotherapy, psychiatry and psychology is being equated and some 
times offered as religion and theology, it is heartening to see such a lucid 
distinction made between science and clinical technique. Quoting Freud's 
own works, he points out that Freud’s discoveries have been “absolutely 
riddled with theoretical philosophical interpretations,” and this has brought 
the criticism of psychoanalysis that it is not only “a scientific theory but 
that it has developed into a conception of life and a philosophy of man.” 

In making his analysis of Freud’s technique, Nuttin gives full credit to 
him for the discoveries he made. To his followers Freud said: “The 
analyst respects his patient’s personality; he does not try to mould it 
according to his own personal ideas; he is satisfied when instead of giving 
advice he can obtain his results by arousing the patient’s own initiative.” 
But Nuttin adds: “This principle is too often forgotten by analysts, and 
it is the failure to observe this dictum which justifies what is perhaps 
the most important complaint that can be made against psychoanalytical 
treatment as applied by certain psychoanalysts to patients with a religious 
background.” 

In a section titled “The Attitude of the Spiritually Minded Psychologist 
Towards Psychoanalysis,” the author reminds the reader that psycho- 
analysis is a theory belonging to the realm of science. With this premise 
in mind, Nuttin adds: “We find that the things which seem unacceptable 
according to our conception of life are exactly those things which have 
nothing in common with well attested psychological science. . . . When 
the Freudian system is not content merely to supply an explanation and 
method of treatment of psychic conflicts, but goes on to claim to be 
a general psychology of man as well, it is obliged, as a scientific system, 
to submit to a critical examination of its ideas and theories. . . . Psycho- 
analysis remains in the first place a clinical technique and is only 
secondarily a system of general psychology.” 

The author's analysis of Freud’s theories of sex as well as Kinsey’s will 
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certainly merit study. Nuttin shows that because perfectly normal intel- 
lectuals observe certain moral laws of sexual behavior that is not sufficient 
to brand them, even from the zoologist’s point of view, as inhibited 
animals. 

On “instincts” Nuttin reminds his readers that Freud himself described 
this part of his system as the mythological part. 

The “pansexualist scheme of interpretation caused . . . Jung and Adler 
to break with psychoanalysis,” which failed to recognize the influence of 
cultural factors in the environment and caused Freud to develop “too 
unilateral a view of man as a being determined biologically by instinctive 
inner forces” and led to hasty generalizations. Nuttin nevertheless adds 
that there are a “number of facts in this field which Freud brought to 
light that seem to contain an important element of truth, however much 
they stand in need of further confirmation.” 

There are those who will say that Nuttin is being defensive because 
of his own spiritual and philosophic convictions. “Every psychologist has 
certain philosophical ideas which help to determine the point of view from 
which the positive data are examined and explained.” Thus even Freud 
with his deterministic view, which is philosophic and not scientific, can 
build up a theory. We have much to learn from Freud the psychologist, 
but Freud the philosopher shows little critical judgment in the way 
he treats the problems involved.” With regard to Freud’s interpretation 
of man’s relationship to God and the “child-father” emotional relation- 
ships, Nuttin states that Freud has operated in reverse. Instead of 
“beginning with the normal and going on from that to explain the 
abnormal, Freud follows the opposite course.” Nevertheless, “it would not 
be scientific to underestimate the importance of data furnished by psycho- 
analysis because of its theoretic setting; but it is equally undesirable to 
accept the whole system uncritically because of the valuable elements to 
be found in it.” 

The conclusion of Nuttin’s book presents his own theory of personality, 
in which he includes the physiological and the cultural but also brings 
into consideration human responsibility and the spiritual influence. While 
this book is not intended for pastors but rather for the Christian psy- 
chologist, pastors will appreciate the separation of the wheat from the 
chaff and the admirable analysis of questionable practices and anti- 
Christian ideas found among certain psychoanalysts. 

It is a technical book and will be heavy reading for those unacquainted 
with the technical language, but because of the readable style it can be 
understood by those who will take the time to study it. 


George Lamb, the translator, has provided a fluent translation. 


A very complete and well-organized bibliography will assist those 
desiring to make an intensive study of general psychology and psycho- 
analysis. EDWARD J. MAHNKE 
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YOU CAN BE HEALED. By Clifton E. Kew and Clinton J. Kew. 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1953. 186 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


In the introduction Dr. Norman V. Peale describes the authors of this 
little book as “sincere and gifted healers of men’s personalities.” This 
seems to describe well these identical twins, Clifton who is an Episcopal 
minister and Clinton who is a practicing clinical psychologist. Since 1948 
they have worked together in therapy groups at Marble Collegiate and 
other churches and clinics in the New York area. 

Written in an easy, non-technical style, the twelve chapters cover 
various phases of emotional disturbance. The authors begin each chapter 
with a brief outline of theory and follow it with a record of the conver- 
sations they have had with individuals and groups which illustrate the 
diagnosis and therapy of the particular problem. At the end of each 
chapter they list principles by which people can be guided to overcome 
and avoid these disturbances. The book is meant for popular distribution, 
and at this point there is a danger. Whenever highly trained specialists 
try to condense and make understandable their own speciality they tend 
to oversimplify. Each case must be studied individually, and one must 
take into account the ability of the human being to grow, to adjust and 
readjust and to accept personal responsibility for his actions. The amateur 
in this field will be tempted to generalize on the basis of one case and 
overlook the many other possible underlying causes for neurotic behavior. 
As a result, he sees in everyone a case if he can just dig it out. Christian 
love in opposition to legalism is something every Christian ought to 
manifest. “God doesn’t need a big stick. Why give Him one?” Yet as 
the authors point out, self-discipline is essential in the growth process. 

Conscience is interestingly presented in an account of God as a back- 
seat driver. The statement “If our conscience is warped, then we can 
disobey it and often fulfill the will of God” may be true in essence, but 
until the conscience has been re-educated into conformity to God’s will, 
according to Scripture, a simple rebellion against conscience would lead 
to more personality and emotional difficulties than obedience to a wrong 
conscience. 

The authors have not done justice to the doctrine of justification either 
in analysis or application. No work attempting to bridge theology and 
psychology can ignore this fundamental. While we recognize the temporal 
value of therapy groups such as described by the authors, a well-integrated, 
creative personality is not synonymous with regeneration or eternal 
salvation. 

When the authors try to make religion palatable, they develop their 
exegesis from a study of man instead of studying the doctrine of man 
according to Scripture. The miracles also come in for a rationalized 
explanation. The statement “The miracles of Jesus are based upon sug- 
gestions” is unacceptable. We have yet to hear of a twentieth-century 
specialist who can by a two-or-three-sentence suggestion cure palsy, blind- 
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ness, raise the dead, or still the seas. Either the power of God as manifested 
through His miracles is accepted or rejected; there is no middle ground. 
With all due respect for the contribution these men are making through 
their therapy programs, they are failing to care for the total personality 
as long as they slight or overlook the real significance of the Christ 
on Calvary. EDWARD J. MAHNKE 


TODAY’S GOOD NEWS. By Alvin E. Bell. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1953. 374 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 
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